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FOUR FUNCTIONS OF FOLKLORE 


By Wituiam R. Bascom 


that the most effective way to bridge the gap between the anthropological 

and the humanist points of view towards folklore is through a common con- 
cern with common problems, rather than relying as in the past on a common 
interest in a common body of subject matter. I also attempted to explain the 
anthropological approach to folklore, and extended the invitation for someone 
to present in a similar manner the viewpoint of the humanities.’ I do not propose 
tonight® to reverse my role completely and take up my own challenge. I believe 
that this job can be done far more competently by a non-anthropologist, although 
I am still convinced that if this underlying disagreement can be brought out into 
the open and discussed moderately and rationally, in the same spirit in which I 
attempted to do it, it will be for the ultimate good of our Society. 

This year, when we are meeting with the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, I propose rather to expand on three of these common problems which are of 
especial concern to anthropologists, but which could only be mentioned in passing 
last year. These are: (1) the social context of folklore, (2) the relations of folklore 
to culture, which might be phrased as the cultural context of folklore, and (3) the 
functions of folklore. The most appropriate transition between what I said last 
year and what I have to say tonight is a quotation from Hallowell: 


I: a paper given at the El Paso meetings last year I expressed the opinion 


So far as the anthropologists are concerned I believe it is fair to say that while it has 
been customary over a long period to collect a representative sample of the oral narra- 
tives of the people they happen to be studying, it is an open secret that, once recorded, 
very little subsequent use may be made of such material. Indeed, these archival collec- 
tions, once published, often moulder on our shelves waiting for the professional folk- 
lorist, or someone else, to make use of them in a dim and uncertain future. .. . The 
consequence has been that, for many anthropologists, folklore becomes a floating seg- 
ment of culture and the close study of the oral narratives of a people they investigate 
may remain of marginal interest to them, except for the obvious connections such as 
those between myth and religion. 

This marginal position which oral narratives have occupied in anthropological 
studies is not due to the inherent nature of the material but to a failure to exploit fully 
the potentialities of such data. Perhaps the major barrier has been the traditional emphasis 
upon problems of a literary-historical nature, almost to the exclusion of the investiga- 
tion of other types of problerns. Scholars, like the rest of folks, may become tradition- 
bound. Over a long period of: time, at least, the major contributions to the study of oral 
narratives, both inside and outside of anthropology, seem to have remained within the 


1 W. Bascom, “Folklore and Anthropology,” /AF, 66 (1953), 283-290. 
? Presidential address delivered at the Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Folk- 


lore Society, Tucson, 27 December 1953. 
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literary-historical orbit. Consequently, anthropologists uninterested in the problem 
defined by this frame of reference have not bothered much with oral narratives, and 
those concerned with such problems have not made use of the material in any other 
way... 3 

Despite the important contributions that have been made to the study of oral narra. 
tives from a literary-historical point of view and the further work that undoubtedly 
needs to be done, the fact remains that only a limited range of problems can be envisaged 
within this framework. Among other things it seems pertinent to ask, for example, 
whether the study of oral narratives has by any means contributed its full share to our 
understanding of culture and its functioning in human societies, or whether the study 
of myth and tale has nothing whatsoever to do with investigation of human psychology 
and the adjustment of the individual to his culturally constituted world? If the use of 
oral narratives is relevant to such questions, then they should be one of the primary 
concerns of the anthropologist rather than an isolated subject-matter that occupies a 
marginal position. In my opinion, such studies need to be put upon a much more com- 
prehensive basis than that represented by the literary-historical approach alone. For 
this, two other frames of reference, which nicely supplement each other, are needed— 
the “functional” and the “psychological.” * 


The first point I wish to discuss is that of the social context of folklore, its 
place in the daily round of life of those who tell it. This is not a “problem” in the 
strict sense, but rather a series of related facts which must be recorded, along with 
the texts, if the problems of the relation between folklore and culture or the func- 
tions of folklore, or even the creative role of the narrator, are to be analyzed. 
These facts include: (1) when and where the various forms of folklore are told; 
(2) who tells them, whether or not they are privately owned, and who composes 
the audience; (3) dramatic devices employed by the narrator, such as gestures, 
facial expressions, pantomime, impersonation, or mimicry; (4) audience participa- 
tion in the form of laughter, assent or other responses, running criticism or en- 
couragement of the narrator, singing or dancing, or acting out parts in a tale; 
(5) categories of folklore recognized by the people themselves; and (6) attitudes 
of the people toward these categories. These factors have long been recorded, 
even if haphazardly and incompletely, by some folklorists, but the importance 
of understanding the “social context” of folklore, “its setting in actual life” was 
repeatedly emphasized by Malinowski in his Myth in Primitive Psychology:* 


The limitation of the study of myth to the mere examination of texts has been fatal to 
a proper understanding of its nature. The forms of myth which come to us from classical 
antiquity and from the ancient sacred books of the East and other similar sources have 
come down to us without the context of living faith, without the possibility of obtain- 
ing comments from true believers, without the concomitant knowledge of their social 
organization, their practised morals, and their popular customs—at least without the 
full information which the modern field-worker can easily obtain. . . .° 

The anthropologist is not bound to the scanty remnants of culture, broken tablets, 


3 A. I. Hallowell, “Myth, Culture and Personality,” American Anthropologist, 49 (1947) 
544-545- 

* Hallowell, 1947, p. 546. 

5 B. Malinowski, Myth in Primitive Psychology (New York, 1926) p. 90. 

6 Malinowski, 1926, p. 18. 
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tarnished texts, or fragmentary inscriptions. He need not fill out immense gaps with 
yoluminous, but conjectural, comments. The anthropologist has the myth-maker at his 
elbow. Not only can he take down as full a text as exists, with all its variations, and 
control it over and over; he has also a host of authentic commentators to draw upon; 
still more he has the fulness of life itself from which the myth has been born. And as 
we shall see, in this live context there is as much to be learned about the myth as in the 
narrative itself.” 

The text, of course, is extremely important, but without the context it remains life- 
less. As we have seen, the interest of the story is vastly enhanced and it is given its 
proper character by the manner in which it is told. The whole nature of the perform- 
ance, the voice and the mimicry, the stimulus and the response of the audience mean 
as much to the natives as the text; and the sociologist should take his cue from the 
natives. The performance, again, has to be placed in its proper time-setting—the hour 
of the day, and the season, with the background of the sprouting gardens awaiting 
future work, and slightly influenced by the magic of the fairy tales. We must also bear 
in mind the sociological context of private ownership, the sociable function and the cul- 
tural réle of amusing fiction. All these elements are equally relevant; all must be studied 
as well as the text. The stories live in native life and not on paper, and when a scholar 
jots them down without being able to evoke the atmosphere in which they flourish he 
has given us but a mutilated bit of reality.® 


Malinowski’s remarks touch upon the functions of folklore and upon the rela- 
tions of folklore to culture, as well as upon what I distinguish as the social 
context of folklore. Moreover the last quotation refers to some of the specific fea- 
tures of what Malinowski calls the “fairy tale,” which is only one of three forms 
of narrative distinguished by the Trobriand Islanders themselves: 


(1) Fairy tales (Rukwanebu) are fictional, dramatically told, and privately owned. 
They are told in November, between the harvest and fishing seasons. There is a vague 
belief, not very seriously held, that their recital has a beneficial influence on the new 
crops which have been recently planted in the gardens, and they end with a formalized 
reference to a very fertile wild plant. 

(2) Legends (libwogwo) are believed to be true and to contain important factual 
information. They are not privately owned, told in any stereotyped way, or magical in 
their effect. 

(3) Myths (Jiliu) are regarded not merely as true, but as venerable and sacred. They 
are told when rituals to which they refer are to be performed, or when the validity of 
these rituals is questioned.® 


Even this brief, familiar summary should show the importance of recording the 
native categories of folklore. The times and places they are told, the identity of 
the narrator and the composition of the audience, the factor of private owner- 
ship, the style of recitation, the participation by the audience, the attitudes of the 
people, and even the functions are to a considerable extent unique or distinctive 
for the various categories which are recognized. Although many studies of 
folklore still do not discuss the native categories, it is worth noting that an excel- 
lent discussion of this important point is to be found in Chatelain’s comments on 
7 Malinowski, 1926, pp. 17-18. 

8 Malinowski, 1926, p. 24. 
® Malinowski, 1926, pp. 20-30. 
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Mbundu folklore in the first volume of the Memoirs of this Society.’ It is un- 
fortunate that Chatelain’s discussion cannot be quoted here in full, because it 
shows great insight into points which will be considered later. 

Nevertheless, the literature is still surprisingly deficient on these “non-scienti- 
fic” but extremely suggestive classifications, and also on the attitudes of the people 
towards their own folklcre. It would seem that many folklorists neglect even to 
ask the simple question of whether or not the various tales, which they take great 
pains to record, are true. Nevertheless it is certainly significant that some groups, 
such as the Trobriand Islanders, the Marshall Islanders,! the Mbundu,™ the Ibo 
and Yoruba,” the Ashanti,™* the Mandan, Hidatsa, Arikara, and Dakota" dis- 
tinguish between narratives which they regard as true and false, while the Ojibwa 
regard all their tales as true.’® It is essential to the understanding and interpreta- 
tion of folklore to know whether a given tale is regarded as historical fact or fiction. 
This bears directly upon the explanation of folklore as a form of amusement or 
as “literature,” and on the troublesome, perennial problem of the nature of myth. 

The problem of the “cultural context” or the relationship between folklore and 
other aspects of culture is in itself far more important. This problem has two dis- 


*°H. Chatelain, Folk-Tales of Angola (Memoirs of the American Folklore Society), 1 
(1894), 20-22. 

**“The myths are generally accepted as true, though today parts, particularly those 
which tell of the old gods and demigods, may not be so regarded. . . . Modern myths ... 
are the ‘true’ stories of today. Because their veracity is undisputed, they are very hard to get, 
for the people do not class them with the other forms of stories. . . . The fairy tale always 
begins with the word kininwatne, which without having specific meaning signifies ‘this is 
a fairy tale; it may or may not have happened long ago; it is not to be taken seriously; it 
is not always supposed to be logical.’ In ordinary discourse, a person exaggerating or telling 
an unbelievable story is accused of telling fairy tales.” W. H. Davenport, “Marshallese Folk- 
lore Types,” ]AF, 66 (1953), 221, 223, 224. 

11 Three classes of narratives are distinguished in Kimbundu terminology. “The first 
class includes all traditional fictitious stories, or rather, those which strike the native mind as 
being fictitious. . . . The second class is that of true stories, or rather stories reputed true; 
what we call anecdotes. . . . Historical narratives . . . make a special class of history. They 
are the chronicles of the tribe and nation, carefully preserved and transmitted by the head 
men or elders of each political unit, whose origin, constitution, and vicissitudes they relate.” 
Chatelain, 1894, pp. 20-21. 

12'W. Bascom, “The Relationship of Yoruba Folklore to Divining,” ]AF, 56 (1943), 129. 
According to an Ibo student in the United States, the Ibo also make this distinction. 

*8 Despite the fact that folktales might refer to actual social situations and characters, the 
Ashanti storyteller stated before beginning “that what he was about to say was just make- 
believe” through the nominee “We do not really mean, we do not really mean, (that what we 
are going to say is true);” and he concluded, in one of their conventional endings, “This, my 
story, which I have related; if it be sweet, (or) if it be not sweet; some you may take as true, 
and the rest you may praise me (for the telling of it).” R. S. Rattray, Akan-Ashanti Folk-Tales 
(Oxford, 1930) pp. xi, 49, 15, passim. 

**“The Dakota Indians of the plains distinguish two classes of tales—the “true” and the 
“lying” . . . Other Indian tribes make somewhat similar distinctions. The Mandan, Hidatsa, 
and Arikara groups recognize three classes of storytelling which approximate very nearly to 
the myth, legend, and tale of Malinowski.” M. W. Beckwith, Folklore in America. Its Scope 
and Method (Publications of the Folklore Foundation, 11, Poughkeepsie, 1931) p. 30. 

*® “The northern Ojibwa, for example, have no category of fiction at all; both their sacred 
stories and their tales are thought to be true. Consequently there is no art of imaginative fiction 
in this society, and no incentive to its creation.” Hallowell, 1947, Pp. 547. 
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tinct facets, the first of which concerns the extent to which folklore, like language, 
is a mirror of culture and incorporates descriptions of the details of ceremonies, 
institutions and technology, as well as the expression of beliefs and attitudes. Boas’ 
classical analysis of Tsimshian myths*® has demonstrated, in the words of Hersko- 
yits, that “a substantial body of folktales is more than the literary expression of a 
people. It is, in a very real sense, their ethnography which, if systematized by the 
student, gives a penetrating picture of their way of life.” ?* 

The recording of folklore, in itself, is a useful field technique for the anthro- 
pologist. It gives further leads for the investigation of the content of culture, insur- 
ing that important cultural details are not overlooked; it provides a non-ethnocen- 
tric approach to the ways of life of a people, emphasizing, as Boas pointed out, the 
things which are important in their own minds;** it may offer clues to past events 
and to archaic customs no longer in actual practice, although not to the degree 
assumed by the Cultural Evolutionists;*® it may provide a means of getting at 
esoteric features of culture which cannot be approached in any other way;”° it 
reveals the affective elements of culture, such as attitudes, values, and cultural 
goals*? and, moreover, may verbalize these in a form which needs only to be 
translated and quoted as evidence of a consensus of opinion. 

Despite a general awareness of the importance of folklore as a part of culture 
and as a useful field technique, anthropologists, with a few outstanding excep- 
tions, have neither fully explored the relations between folklore and culture, nor 
fully utilized the insights into culture which folklore can provide. As Hallowell 
has said: 


16F. Boas, Tsimshian Mythology (Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
31, Washington, 1916) pp. 29-1037. 

17 M, J. Herskovits, Man and His Works (New York, 1948) p. 418. 

18 Speaking of his analysis of Tsimshian mythology, Boas states: “The underlying thought 
of this attempt was that the tales probably contain all that is interesting to the narrators and 
that in this way a picture of their way of thinking and feeling will appear that renders their 
ideas as free from the bias of the European observers as is possible. Matters that are self- 
evident to the Indian and that strike the foreign observer disappear while points of view will 
be expressed that may be entirely overlooked by the student.” F. Boas, Kwakiutl Culture as Re- 
flected in Mythology (Memoirs of the American Folklore Society), 28 (1935), v. “After all, 
what people choose to talk about is always important for our understanding of them, and the 
narratives they choose to transmit from generation to generation and to listen to over and over 
again can hardly be considered unimportant in a fully rounded study of their culture. When, 
in addition, we discover that all their narratives, or certain classes of them, may be viewed 
as true stories, their significance for actual behavior becomes apparent. For people act on 
the basis of what they believe to be true, not on what they think is mere fiction.” Hallowell, 
1947, p. 548. 

19 Benedict cites several instances which are preserved today only in Zuni folklore and 
ritual. R. Benedict, Zuni Mythology (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, 
21, New York, 1935), I, pp. xiv-xv. 

20 “Many years ago in recording tales at Zuni I learned the familiar fact that esoteric prac- 
tices or terms are referred to or used freely in story-telling which would be withheld from a 
questioner.” E. C. Parsons, Taos Tales (Memoirs of the American Folklore Society), 34 
(1940), 4. 

21 “In addition to reflecting the life of a people as of the period when a given story of a 
living lore is told, folklore also reveals much about their aspirations, values and goals.” Hersko- 
Vits, 1948, p. 419. 
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The relation between myth and ritual has been frequently discussed, to say nothing 
about the relations of myth to the prevailing world view and to religion. The relations 
of values expressed in narratives to actual conduct and sanctions is another large topic, 
I cannot help believing that the surface has hardly been scratched, and that much valy. 
able material that would deepen our understanding of culture lies awaiting those who 
will systematically study oral narratives in relation to all aspects of a society.?* 


The extent to which folklore is a mirror of culture has been mainly the concern 
of anthropologists, but when stated conversely it becomes the concern of all folk- 
lorists: the folklore of a people can be fully understood only through a thorough 
knowledge of their culture. Malinowski, who emphasized this, points out how a 
typical Trobriand origin myth involving the simultaneous emergence of brother 
and sister might be misinterpreted as a mythological allusion to incest, which 
would be entirely erroneous. The sister is responsible for the transmission of the 
family line, and the brother, rather than the husband, is indispensable as the guardian. 
If, on the other hand, an attempt were made to determine the identity of the sister’s 
husband, an outside observer “would soon find himself once more confronted by 
an entirely foreign set of ideas—the sociological irrelevance of the father, the absence 
of any ideas about physiological procreation, and the strange and complicated system 
of marriage, matrilineal and patrilocal at the same time.” “Only a full knowledge of 
matrilineal ideas and institutions gives body and meaning to the bare mention of 
the two ancestral names, so significant to a native listener.”** The full meaning 
of these origin myths becomes clear only when the kinship system, the legal con- 
cepts of local citizenship, and the hereditary rights to territory, fishing grounds and 
local pursuits are understood. 

The second aspect of the problem of the relations between folklore and culture 
has to do with the fact that characters in folktales and myths may do things which 
are prohibited or regarded as shocking in daily life. Old Man Coyote, in numerous 
Plains tales has intercourse with his mother-in-law, whereas the American Indian 
who finds humor and amusement in this situation must himself observe a strict 
mother-in-law avoidance. Whether it be the tales of violence or the tales of polyg- 
amy among the mild, monogamous Zuni, the unscrupulous and disrespectful 
behavior of the trickster in many bodies of folklore, or the mother-in-law jokes and 
obscene stories in our own puritanical society, the striking contrasts between folk- 
lore and actual conduct raise new problems of wider theoretical significance con- 
cerning the relations between folklore and culture. Over many centuries folklorists 
and other scholars have attempted to explain them, or to explain them away. Most 
of the earlier explanations are unacceptable today, but the problem itself remains 
with us as one of the most intriguing and basic of all the problems of folklore, 
raising significant questions about the nature of humor and the psychological impli- 
cations and the sociological functions of folklore. 

Long before the beginnings of folklore as a discipline, in the sixth century B.C, 
the Greek philosopher Xenophanes complained in a poem that the gods were 
credited with committing the worst crimes of mortals; somewhat later the Greek 
poet Pindar refused to repeat a story in which the gods were said to eat human 


22 Hallowell, 1947, p. 548. 
23 Malinowski, 1926, p. 41. 
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flesh.* About 316 B.C. Euhemerus offered his theory that myths had their origin 
in actual historical characters and events, and ihat the gods were once men who 
were deified and worshipped after their death. Thus the gods had feet of clay, and 
the crimes of the gods were really crimes of men. 

The Grimm brothers, with their theory of the spread of folklore through Aryan 
migrations and their etymological techniques, suggested that words in the tales 
had become mangled and misunderstood in the course of retelling, and that by 
reconstructing the original proto-Indo-European words the inconsistencies and 
absurdities in tales could be explained. Max Miiller, who also used the etymological 
technique, but whose linguistic reconstructions reduced myths to allegories of 
nature, stated “to represent the supreme God as committing every kind of crime, 
as being deceived by men, as being angry with his wife and violent with his chil- 
dren, is surely proof of a disease [of language].”?° The numerous scholars of the 
Nature Allegorical school who relied on the comparative method without even the 
verification of etymology, contended that what appeared to be shocking events 
were in reality beautiful allegories when their true meanings were understood, 
thus denying that there were any crimes or obscenities in myths and tales. 

The British anthropologists and folklorists of the Cultural Evolutionary school 
contended that the discrepancies between folklore and conduct must be explained, 
not as derived from false etymologies from a common Aryan sun-myth, but as 
survivals of an earlier, pre-Aryan state of savagery in Europe. In support of this 
they pointed out that the odd and inexplicable incidents in our nursery tales and 
the odd and superstitious beliefs and practices of country people resembled the 
customs and beliefs of non-literate peoples in various parts of the world. In the 


words of Lang, 


now, with regard to all these strange usages, what is the method of folklore? The 
method is, when an apparently irrational and anomalous custom is found in any coun- 
try, to look for a country where a similar practice is found, and where the practice is no 
longer irrational and anomalous, but in harmony with manners and ideas of the people 
among whom it prevails... . Our method, then, is to compare the seemingly meaning- 
less customs or manners of civilised races with the similar customs and manners which 
exist among the uncivilised and still retain their meaning.”® 


Of all the recognized “schools” of folklore, only the Diffusionists, the Function- 
alists, and the Finnish school have indicated little interest in this problem. The 
Diffusionists, such as Benfey and Cosquin, and the Finnish Historical-Geographical 
school have been pre-occupied with the question of distribution of similar tales. 
While the contradictions between folklore and human conduct could be explained 
by the element of fantasy, or could develop through the operation of Aarne’s laws 
or “principles” of folklore change’ the same laws or principles could as easily have 
operated to eliminate discrepancies between folklore and culture. Malinowski, 


24 Cited by A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion (London, 1887) I, p. 3. 

25M. Miiller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology (London, 1897) I, p. 69. 

26 A. Lang, Customs and Myth (New York, 1885) p. 21. 

274. Aarne, Leitfaden der vergleichenden Marchenforschung (FF Communications, 13, 


1913) pp. 23-39. 
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despite his remarkable insights into folklore, makes no comment regarding the 
discrepancies between folklore and human conduct.”® 

The Psychoanalytic School provides well known answers to what have been 
considered atrocities and obscenities, based largely on the identification of sex 
symbols and the Oedipus and Electra situation in myths. Some of the contradic. 
tions between folklore and culture are thus explained as wish fulfillment or escape 
from sexual taboos on a fantasy level by mechanisms comparable to those found in 
dreams or daydreams. 

Finally, the American Anthropological “School” has been as eclectic in this 
respect as usual, refusing to accept any single explanation for the many different 
cultures and historical situations without first examining the specific facts bearing 
upon each case. Thus Benedict explains some of the discrepancies between Zuni 
folklore and custom in terms of cultural lag. The tales describe entering a house 
by a ladder through a hatchway in the roof, although doors have been common in 
Zuni since 1888. The use of stone knives, also, is retained only in folklore and in 
ritual. Benedict considers the possibility that accounts of polygamy in folklore 
may also be “survivals” from a period in which polygamy was actually practised, 
but discards it because, first, “it is doubtful whether any folklore can be cited, from 
any part of the world that reflects cultural conditions as remote as those before 
pueblo culture took form.”** Second, she rejects it on grounds that would also 
argue against borrowing this motif from neighboring polygamous cultures: 


In the second place, even if it were possible to interpret the Zuni folkloristic pattern of 
polygamy as a survival, we should still have to explain why the marriage with eight 
wives or with two husbands is prominent in Zuni mythology and not generally over 
North America. The simultaneous marriage with many wives was culturally allowed 
over most of the continent, but it does not figure in tales as it does in pueblo folklore. 
The presumption that is indicated by a study of the distribution of this folkloristic pat- 
tern in North America is that in the pueblos polygamy is a grandiose folkloristic con- 
vention partaking on the one hand of usual mythological exaggeration and on the other 
of a compensatory daydream. Just as the hero of folktales kills a buck every day, or 
four in a single day, so he also is courted by eight maidens and marries them. . 
Marriage with many wives is a Zuni fantasy of the same order as raising the dead or 
travelling with seven-league boots in other bodies of folklore. It plays a fairy-tale role 
in Zuni mythology which is automatically rendered impossible in those areas of North 
America where tales of polygamy and polyandry have bases in fact.°° 


Benedict cautiously concludes that it is hard to prove what compensatory ele- 
ments are embodied in marriage with many wives, but that “other contrasts between 
custom and folkloristic conventions must be explained as fundamentally com- 
pensatory.”* Thus, the abandonment of children at birth is a constantly recurring 


28 Radcliffe-Brown is concerned with the internal inconsistencies in mythology, such as 
the contradiction between the Andamanese view of lightning as a person who shakes his leg, 
and as a fire-brand thrown by Biliku; but he is not concerned with the inconsistencies between 
the behavior of characters in folklore and members of a society. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The 
Andaman Islanders (Cambridge, 1933) pp. 396-397. 

29 Benedict, 1935, I, p. xvi. 
8° Benedict, 1935, I, p. xvi. 
31 Benedict, 1935, I, p. xvi. 
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theme in Zuni folklore, but is alien to their culture. Seeking one’s own death by 
summoning the Apache is another popular theme, but “suicide is unknown and 
even inconceivable to the Zuni mind, and violence is culturally taboo. . . .”*? “In 
each case the story is a daydream motivated by resentment, and maneuvers the 
daydreamer into the martyr’s position,” “without the necessity of any violent act 
save on the part of the Apache. . . .”** 


Another theme, which also reflects Zuni culture but with a difference, is that of violent 
action based upon secret enmity. Grudges are cherished in Zuni. They are usually the 
rather generalized expression of slights and resentments in a small community. In actual 
life they give rise to malicious aspersions, but in folklore they are usually satisfied by 
nothing less than the death of the offender. . . . In a culture in which homicide occurs 
with such extraordinary rarity that instances are not even remembered, the compensa- 
tory violence of these reprisals is the more striking.** 

Zuni folklore therefore in those cases where it does not mirror contemporary custom 
owes its distortions to various fanciful exaggerations and compensatory mechanisms. 
The role of day-dreams, of wish-fulfillment, is not limited to these cases of distortion. 
It is equally clear in the tales that most minutely reflect the contemporary scene. . . . 
Their most popular theme is the triumph of the despised and weak and previously 
worsted. The poor orphan boy is victorious in hunting, in stick races, in gambling, and 
in courtship . . .; those who do not have witch power are triumphant over those who 
have ...; the stunted ragamufhin Ahaiyute win first place in everything.*® 


Certainly it can no longer be possible to regard folklore simply as a true and 
accurate mirror of culture, or to ignore the basic importance of investigating the 
actual behavior in any society, the ideal patterns of any culture, and the attitudes 
of any people whose folklore is to be interpreted. Even if there are societies in 
which contrasts between folklore and culture are completely absent, this fact in 
itself is important to know and to attempt to explain. Opler emphasizes 


the high correlation of the details of Jicarilla mythology with the actual conduct of the 
bearers of the culture and the forces which maintain it. . . 56 

The compensations for satisfactions denied in reality by the culture, the elaborate 
day dreams, the exultant departures from the true culture ethic which are characteristic 
of many mythologies, are seldom encountered in Jicarilla legends. The culture heroes 
perform deeds that may be expected of no mortal, of course, but when a rite or obser- 
vance is attributed to a supernatural or an animal, one may be sure that the Jicarilla 
carry out the details of that procedure in much the same way. And when feelings, atti- 
tudes, judgments, likes and dislikes are described for the protagonists in the myths, one 
may be fairly certain that the same responses belong to the normal reaction pattern of 
the average Jicarilla. In other words the myths provide a surprisingly accurate guide to 
Jicarilla culture... . 

There is scarcely a story in this collection which does not reveal fidelity to the cul- 
tural round... . 


82 Benedict, 1935, I, p. xviii. 

88 Benedict, 1935, I, p. xix. 

34 Benedict, 1935, I, pp. xix-xx. 

35 Benedict, 1935, I, pp. xx-xxi. 

86M. E. Opler, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians (Memoirs of the American 
Folklore Society), 31 (1938), xi-xii. 
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It was in spite of initial scepticism that I came to recognize the degree to which 
Jicarilla mythology mirrored Jicarilla culture.57 


Yet Opler’s Jicarilla collection contains a typical tale of “Coyote and His 
Mother-in-law” and a tale of how “Coyote Marries His Own Daughter,” ** and 
two years later Opler writes of the Lipan Apache: 


Of the four Athabaskan cultures which I have studied, the Lipan is the only one in 
which the mother-in-law avoidance is not required. Interestingly enough, Lipan Myth- 
ology does not include in the coyote cycle an episode in which the trickster violates his 
mother-in-law.®® 


As a final example of this point, Rattray, in his discussion of Ashanti folklore, 
refers to: 


the peculiarity presented by a people normally decorous in speech and conduct, whose 
Folk-tales nevertheless often contain the most Rabelaisian passages, who would yet 
consider it highly improper to relate these passages if divorced from the occasion and 
context in which they are nightly publicly paraded. . . .4° 

Subjects ordinarily regarded as sacred, e.g. the Sky-god, the lesser gods, fetishes, 
spirit ancestors, the sick, chiefs, sexual matters, appear to be treated as if profane, and 
sometimes even tend to become the subject of ridicule.*! 


In the middle of a story or between tales actors may enter the circle and give 
extremely realistic and clever impersonations of various characters in the tale 
which call forth roars of laughter from all who witness them. 


On one occasion—it was in connexion, I think, with a sketch depicting an old man 
covered with yaws—I asked some one seated beside me if people habitually laughed 
at persons inflicted by Nyame (the Sky-god) in this way, and I suggested it was unkind 
to ridicule such a subject. The person addressed replied that in everyday life no one 
might do so, however great the inclination to laugh might be. He went on to explain 
that it was so with many other things: the cheating and tricks of the priests, the ras- 
cality of a chief—things about which everyone knew, but concerning which one might 
not ordinarily speak in public. These occasions gave every one an opportunity of talking 
about and laughing at such things; it was “good” for everyone concerned, he said.*? 


From this, and from other evidence, Rattray concludes “that West Africans had 
discovered for themselves the truth of the psycho-analysts’ theory of ‘repressions,’ 
and that in these ways they sought an outlet for what might otherwise become a 
dangerous complex.” ** 

This has taken us already into our third problem and the consideration of what 
folklore does for the people who tell and listen to it. From what has been said it 


37 Opler, 1938, pp. xii-xiv. 
38 Opler, 1938, pp. 313-314, 280-282. 
39M. E. Opler, Myths and Legends of the Lipan Apache Indians (Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society), 36 (1940), 7. 
4° Rattray, 1930, p. ix. 
1 Rattray, 1930, p. x. 
42 Rattray, 1930, pp. x-xi. 
#8 Rattray, 1930, p. xii. 
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should be clear that folklore cannot be dismissed simply as a form of amusement. 
Amusement is, obviously, one of the functions of folklore, and an important one; 
but even this statement cannot be accepted today as a complete answer, for it is 
apparent that beneath a great deal of humor lies a deeper meaning. The same is 
true for the concepts of fantasy and creative imagination. The fact that the story 
teller in some societies is expected to modify a familiar tale by introducing new 
elements or giving a novel twist to the plot is in itself of basic importance to the 
study of dynamics and the aesthetics of folklore, but one may ask why the teller 
chooses to introduce specific elements and twists. 

Whatever one may think of the various applications of classical Freudian theory 
to folklore, one must admit that there are basic ideas here which go far beyond 
sexual symbolism and the Oedipus plot. Viewed in this light folklore reveals man’s 
frustrations and attempts to escape in fantasy from repressions imposed upon him 
by society, whether these repressions be sexual or otherwise and whether they 
result from taboos on incest or polygamy, or from a taboo on laughing at a person 
afflicted by yaws. The concepts of compensation and the escape mechanism are 
fully as suggestive when applied to the familiar theme of rags to riches, or to the 
Cinderella and Frau Holle tales, as when they are applied to the Oedipus myth. 
But folklore also reveals man’s attempts to escape in fantasy from the conditions 
of his geographical environment and from his own biological limitations as a 
member of the genus and species Homo sapiens. The same approach is also sug- 
gestive when applied to the Zuni hero who kills four bucks in a single day, to 
the Seven League Boots, to the Magic Flight, to life after death, or to the psycho- 
logical identification with a hero who conquers his enemies by magic, or with a 
trickster who overcomes his more powerful associates by shrewdness and cunning. 

Classical Freudian theory has required considerable revision to make it applica- 
ble cross-culturally in a meaningful way. It has been necessary to reject Freud’s 
hypothetical reconstruction of the primeval horde because it is based upon ques- 
tionable sources and upon the premises of the Cultural Evolutionary school; to 
reject the interpretations of Abraham and Rank because their comparative method, 
as much as that of the Cultural Evolutionary school, tears superficially similar data 
out of their cultural contexts; and to reject Jung’s “archetypes” and his ethnocentric 
application of European symbolism to all folklore because it disregards the influence 
of culture on both symbolism and folklore. All of the classical Freudians seem to 
have relied upon a mystical racial or biological inheritance for the transmission 
of beliefs which are learned, and to ignore significant cultural differences. As 
Malinowski has shown, the Oedipus complex itself has its roots, not in the biologi- 
cal factor of sex as Freud assumed, but in the cultural factors of family structure 
and parental authority. Both the cultural context and the environmental setting 
must be known before the causes of repression or frustration can be identified, and 
their responses can be interpreted.** 


44“The folklorist whose intent goes beyond the merely descriptive to the dynamic must 
be prepared to search out and listen to the cultural associations and contexts of his materials, 
just as the analyst must listen to the individual free associations of his patients. It is repeat- 
ing the error of Frazer to accept descriptive similarities at their face value, and not to seek the 
local context of the symbol.” W. La Barre, “Folklore and Psychology,” JAF, 61 (1948), 388. 
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If Freud’s biological determinism has been rejected, Freudian mechanisms 
have not; and when translated into cultural, rather than biological terms, Freudian 
mechanisms are meaningful and suggestive for the interpretation of folklore. Sex 
is a drive in all societies, but not the only drive; and even the blocking of 
learned secondary drives can produce frustration and escapes in fantasy. In this 
sense, as Kardiner has pointed out, folklore can be viewed as a projective system. 

However accurately folklore may mirror the familiar details of culture, and 
incorporate common situations from everyday life, as Benedict has shown, the 
unusual or even the impossible is an important ingredient of myths and folktales, 
Yet the unusual, and the impossible, are defined in terms of each individual culture 
and habitat, as well as in terms of the biological limitations of Homo sapiens. Any 
universals are to be sought in the common denominators of man’s biological heri- 
tage, of his natural environmental settings, and of his socio-cultural ways of life, 
But, knowing the range of both the factors of habitat and culture, it cannot be 
naively assumed that the European sex symbols are universal. As La Barre has 
said, “without a respect for cultural difference, one runs the risk of creating new 
etiological myths, rather than explaining the old ones.” ** 

A second function of folklore is that which it plays in validating culture, in 
justifying its rituals and institutions to those who perform and observe them. Myth 
is not explanatory, Malinowski emphasized, but serves as “a warrant, a charter, 
and often even a practical guide”*’ to magic, ceremony, ritual and social structure. 


Myth fulfils in primitive culture an indispensable function: it expresses, enhances, and 
codifies belief; it safeguards and enforces morality; it vouches for the efficiency of ritual 
and contains practical rules for the guidance of man. Myth is thus a vital ingredient of 
human civilization; it is not an idle tale, but a hard-worked active force; it is not an 
intellectual explanation or an artistic imagery, but a pragmatic charter of primitive faith 
and moral wisdom. . . .48 

The function of myth, briefly, is to strengthen tradition and endow it with a greater 


value and prestige by tracing it back to a higher, better, more supernatural reality of 
initial events.*® 


When dissatisfaction with or skepticism of an accepted pattern is expressed or 
doubts about it arise, whether it be sacred or secular, there is usually a myth or 
legend to validate it; or a so-called “explanatory tale,” a moral animal tale, or a 
proverb, to fulfill the same function. Malinowski’s statement is so widely accepted 
today that it should not require further discussion, but it is interesting that as the 
founder of the “Functionalist school,” this was the only function of folklore that 
he recognized, and that in his later works he devotes little attention to folklore.™ 

A third function of folklore is that which it plays in education, particularly, 


*° A. Kardiner and Associates, The Psychological Frontiers of Society (New York, 1945) 
p. 29. 

#6 La Barre, 1948, p. 387. 

47 Malinowski, 1926, p. 29. 

48 Malinowski, 1926, p. 19. 

4° Malinowski, 1926, pp. 91-92. 

5° See B. Malinowski, A Scientific Theory of Culture, and Other Essays (Chapel Hill, 
1944). 
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but not exclusively, in non-literate societies. The importance of the many forms of 
folklore as pedagogic devices has been documented in many parts of the world, 
although perhaps most comprehensively in Raum’s study of education among the 
Chaga of East Africa. Here ogre tales, like our bogey-man stories, are used in the 
discipline of very young children, and lullabies are sung to put them in a good 
humor. Somewhat later, fables or folktales incorporating morals are introduced 
“to inculcate general attitudes and principles, such as diligence and filial piety, and 
to ridicule laziness, rebelliousness, and snobbishness.”™* Riddles are used to express 
a threat which the speaker may not later wish to carry out, to direct another’s 
action where a blunt command might offend, or to incite a person to action through 
irony. Beginning at the age of about fourteen, “when a child flies into a rage, when 
he lies or steals, when he is recalcitrant or violates the code of etiquette, when he 
makes an ass out of himself, when he is cowardly, he hears his actions commented 
upon in the words of a proverb.” This is sometimes so effective that as an 
adult the Chaga can remember the situation in which they first heard a particular 
proverb. The formal instruction given to Chaga boys in the initiation ceremonies 
is often summarized or emphasized through the use of proverbs, and Raum feels 
that a number of these discussions or “lectures” are developed to support or justify 
the point made in a particular proverb. He also believes that the “examinations” 
or dialogues between teacher and student are related in form to the riddle. Some 
of the verbal instruction during the initiation ceremonies of boys and the prepara- 
tion of girls for marriage is given in the form of songs; and throughout later life, 
songs of ridicule are important as a means of censuring misbehavior. 

In many non-literate societies the information embodied in folklore is highly 
regarded in its own right. To the extent to which it is regarded as historically true, 
its teaching is regarded as important; and to the extent to which it mirrors culture, 


it “contains practical rules for the guidance of man.”* 


It is plain that the myth is of greatest functional importance to the Jicarilla in the 
guidance of his behavior, his beliefs, and his ceremonies. . . . The mythology represents 
for him the summation of knowledge on the basis of which he must act. .. . The 
mother or grandparent schools the child in accordance with its dictates. The ceremonial 
man conducts his rite in terms of directions found therein.®4 


The mythologic system of a people is often their educational system, and the children 
who sit listening to an evening’s tale are imbibing traditional knowledge and attitudes 
no less than the row of sixth-graders in our mc Jern classrooms.®® 


Myths and legends may contain detailed descriptions of sacred ritual, the codified 
belief or dogma of the religious system, accounts of tribal or clan origins, move- 
ments and conflicts. Proverbs have often been characterized as the distilled wisdom 
of past generations, and are unmistakably so regarded by many African peoples. 

Even African folktales which are regarded as fictitious are considered as impor- 


510, F. Raum, Chaga Childhood. A Description of Indigenous Education in An East 
African Tribe (London, 1940) p. 214. 

52 Raum, 1940, p. 217. 

58 Malinowski, 1926, p. 19. 

54 Opler, 1938, p. x. 
55 A. H. Gayton, “Perspectives in Folklore,” ]AF, 64 (1951), 149. 
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tant for the education of children, because many of them are animal fables or other 
moral tales. Riddles serve as a didactic device to sharpen the wits of young children, 
while dilemma tales, for which there is no “correct” answer, do the same for those 
who are more mature. Chatelain says of Mbundu anecdotes, “the didactic tendency 
of these stories is in no way technical, but essentially social. They do not teach how 
to make a thing, but how to act, how to live.”®* As opposed to practical instruction 
in productive techniques, folklore appears to be the principal feature in the general 
education of the child in non-literate societies. 

In the fourth place, folklore fulfills the important but often overlooked function 
of maintaining conformity to the accepted patterns of behavior. Although related 
to the last two functions, it deserves to be distinguished from them. More than 
simply serving to validate or justify institutions, beliefs and attitudes, some forms 
of folklore are important as means of applying social pressure and exercising social 
control. Although this clearly emerges in Raum’s study of Chaga education, it is 
also to be distinguished from the function of education, not simply because it con- 
tinues throughout adult life, but because it is employed against individuals who 
attempt to deviate from social conventions with which they are fully familiar, 
When this happens, a song of allusion, a proverb, a riddle or a folktale may be 
used to express disapproval. Or, as among the Jicarilla Apache, it may be sufficient 
“to chide aberrant conduct by inquiring scathingly of the transgressor, ‘Did you 
have no grandparent to tell you the stories?’”®’ Among the Ashanti, 


It was also a recognized custom in olden times for any one with a grievance against a 
fellow villager, a chief, or even the King of Ashanti to hold him up to thinly disguised 
ridicule, by exposing some undesirable trait in his character—greed, jealousy, deceit— 
introducing the affair as the setting to some tale. A slave would thus expose his bad 
master, a subject his wicked chief. Up to a point the story-teller was licensed. He took 
care, moreover, to protect himself by a public declaration to the effect that what he was 
about to say was just make-believe. He also, my informants stated, avoided the use of 
personal names.5® 


Folklore is also used to express social approval of those who conform, and cer- 
tain forms such as “praise names” and songs of praise are specifically intended for 
this purpose. In many societies folklore is employed to control, influence, or direct 
the activities of others from the time the first lullaby is sung or ogre tale is told 
them. Folklore may also become an internalized check on behavior, as shown by 
the previous quotations from Opler, or by Raum’s statement about Chaga proverbs: 


Their intrinsic value to the Chaga lies in two qualities: they are an inheritance from 
their ancestors incorporating the experience of the tribe, and they serve as instruments 
both for self-control and for the control of others. Stefano Moshi said: “When a man is 
tempted by his own desire or by the suggestions of an evil friend and remembers a 
proverb he desists immediately. The youth of to-day treat many ancient things with 
contempt, but they never jest about proverbs. They respect the wisdom embodied in 
these sayings, for they strike like arrows into the heart.” 5° 


56 Chatelain, 1894, p. 21. 
57 Opler, 1938, p. xii. 

58 Rattray, 1930, p. xi. 

59 Raum, 1940, p. 217. 
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Because of the high regard in which they are held and because they are con- 
sidered as especially appropriate to adult life, African proverbs are highly effective 
in exercising social control. Because they express the morals or ethics of the group, 
they are convenient standards for appraising behavior in terms of the approved 
norms. Because they are pungently, wittily and sententiously stated, they are ideally 
suited for commenting on the behavior of others. They are used to express social 
approval and disapproval; praise for those who conform to accepted social conven- 
tions and criticism or ridicule of those who deviate; warning, defiance or derision 
of a rival or enemy and advice, counsel or warning to a friend when either con- 
templates action which may lead to social friction, open hostilities, or direct punish- 
ment by society. Thus the Yoruba proverb “No matter how small the needle, a 
chicken cannot swallow it” conveys the lesson that an apparently weaker indi- 
vidual can cause unexpected difficulties for a more powerful rival. It can be used 
to warn or defy a more powerful enemy to treat the speaker more respectfully; to 
warn or advise a friend to change his behavior toward a rival who is weaker; 
or to ridicule and criticise someone whose behavior toward a weaker person has 
brought trouble on himself. 

Examples of this type could be multiplied a hundred-fold from the Kru, Jabo 
and Yoruba proverbs which have been analyzed in terms of the social situations to 
which they are appropriate. It is more important to note the remarkably consist- 
ent emphasis on the conformity to the moral code, to the social conventions, and 
to the ideal forms of behavior. Dahomean proverbs are used “to give point to some 
well-meaning advice; to rebuke or praise a friend; to put an enemy in his place; 
to emphasize commendation or affection, or ridicule or blame.” ** Among the Jabo, 


Another important function of the proverb is to smooth the social friction and dissatis- 
faction, and to ease the individual in his efforts to adjust himself in his setting and fate. 
If people disagree, if they work at cross-purposes, if a man is dissatisfied with his 
position, if a person complains of injustice, an older, more experienced, or less concerned 
person is always at hand with a comforting, quieting, light-shedding proverb. The 
number of proverbs implying, “under the circumstances, what did you expect?” is 
impressive. The same proverb may be quoted for advice, instruction, or as a warning— 
always to prevent or lessen friction.®” 


Proverbs of this last type are especially interesting here, and are by no means con- 
fined to the Jabo. They warn the dissatisfied or the over-ambitious individual to 
be content with his lot, to accept the world as it is and his place in it, and thus to 
conform to the accepted patterns. 

Although I have spoken loosely of the “functions of folklore,” it is important 
to remember that the functions of the myth, legend, folktale, proverb, riddle, song 
and each of the other forms of folklore are to some extent distinctive and must be 
analyzed separately. As their very names suggest, this is also true of the various 
types of song: lullabies, love songs, war songs, work songs, ballads, blues, religious 
songs, songs of praise, and songs of ridicule or allusion. To fully understand folk- 


60M. J. Herskovits and S. Tagbwe, “Kru Proverbs,” ]AF, 43 (1930), 225-293. G. Herzog, 
Jabo Proverbs from Liberia (London, 1936). W. and B. Bascom, unpublished Yoruba proverbs. 
61 M. J. Herskovits, Dahomey (New York, 1938) II, p. 323. 
62 Herzog, 1936, p. 2. 
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lore and its role in man’s life we must have more knowledge of the specific func. 
tions of each of these forms in various societies, literate and non-literate, and more 
of the tedious but extremely rewarding comparisons of the details of folklore texts 
with those of culture and actual behavior. It is only in this way, also, that we ma 
hope to explain, rather than simply take for granted (somewhat thankfully) the 
fact that folklore is one of the human universals, and perhaps to understand why 
the importance of folklore has decreased as the written and printed word have 
spread and mechanical devices such as phonographs, radios, moving pictures and 
television have been developed. Is it due to the competition of these forms of mass 
media in the field of amusement? Is it because of the loss of some other function 
of folklore, such as education? Is it due to the inability of folklore to adapt itself 
to cultural change which is too rapid or too radical? 

I have intentionally oversimplified the varied functions of folklore in order to 
stress certain important ones. To the four that have been discussed can be added 
the function of Trobriand Island “fairy tales” in garden magic, of Yoruba myths 
and tales in divination,®* of Dahomean obscene stories at wakes,°* of African 
proverbs in generalizing the specific® and in court trials, or of folklore’s function 
in integrating society and maintaining social cohesion as shown specifically in 
the analysis of Andamanese mythology.” 

The four functions which I have discussed could be classified differently. They 
could be subdivided into various factors which have been distinguished,®* or, as 
for the moment I prefer to do, they can be considered as grouped together under 
the single function of maintaining the stability of culture. Viewed thus, folklore 
operates within a society to insure conformity to the accepted cultural norms, and 


63 Bascom, 1943, pp. 127-131. 

64 “Similarly, at wakes or ceremonies for the dead, neither these (historical) tales nor the 
simple animal stories would be seemly, for the dead are held beyond the need for moralizing, 
and the obscene story is called upon to furnish entertainment.” Herskovits, 1938, II, p. 325. 

65 “Proverbs serve a specific and important intellectual function—that of subsuming the 
particular under the general.” Herzog, 1936, p. 7. “The proverb is the product of the faculty 
of generalization, of getting at the principles, of inference and discrimination, combined 
with the gift of graphic and concise expression.” Chatelain, 1894, p. 21. 

66 “As in other parts of Africa, proverbs play an important part in the legal discussions 
of the Jabo. The chief aim of the legal machinery, after the facts of the case have been 
established, is to classify it. . . . In order to be dealt with it must cease to be a particular 
occurrence. In this light it is significant that this process of generalizing the particular 
case employs the body of formulae which performs that very function—the proverbs. . . . 
The more proverbs a man has at his command and the better he knows how to apply them, 
the better lawyer or spokesman he is considered to be. A proverb misquoted or applied 
badly may spoil the entire case.” Herzog, 1936, pp. 1-2. Herskovits and Tagbwe, 1930, 
pp. 254-5. “Proverbs are introduced . . . in pleas before courts of justice, in court testimony 
and court decisions, or in dissent from these decisions.” Herskovits, 1938, II, p. 323. 

87 Radcliffe-Brown, 1933, pp. 330-406. 

*8 Thus one might distinguish between amusement, creative fantasy, and psychological 
escape; between the mirroring of culture in folklore and the contrasts between them; between 
folklore as a validation of culture and as a guide to behavior and ritual; between its réles 
in embodying the content of education and as a didactic device; or between its rdles as an 
internalized check on behavior, as a device for expressing social approval and disapproval, 
and as a means of suggesting that one be content with his lot. 
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continuity from generation to generation through its réle in education and the 
extent to which it mirrors culture. To the extent to which folklore contrasts with 
the accepted norms and offers socially acceptable forms of release through amuse- 
ment or humor and through creative imagination and fantasy, it tends to pre- 
serve the institutions from direct attack and change. There is no difficulty of course 
in finding instances in folklore where laziness, complacency or the lack of ambi- 
tion and initiative are condemned, but are there any which suggest that the indi- 
vidual destroy or even disregard the institutions and conventions of his society? 
Viewed in this light folklore is an important mechanism for maintaining the 
stability of culture. It is used to inculcate the customs and ethical standards in the 
young, and as an adult to reward him with praise when he conforms, to punish 
him with ridicule or criticism when he deviates, to provide him with rationaliza- 
tions when the institutions and conventions are challenged or questioned, to sug- 
gest that he be content with things as they are, and to provide him with a com- 
pensatory escape from “the hardships, the inequalities, the injustices” of every- 
day life. Here, indeed, is the basic paradox of folklore, that while it plays a vital 
role in transmitting and maintaining the institutions of a culture and in forcing 
the individual to conform to them, at the same time it provides socially approved 
outlets for the repressions which these same institutions impose upon him. 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinots 


6° Herskovits, 1948, p. 421. 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 
MUSICAL STYLES! 


By Bruno Netti 


6. THe Prarns-Puesto AREA 


HE area whose music is best known and best documented includes the 
Pueblos, the Plains tribes, the Prairie tribes, and a group of Woodlands 
tribes around the Western part of the Great Lakes. It is this area the 
musical style of which was once thought to be the general style of North American 
Indian music, because the material from it was much more abundant than from 
the other areas. The characteristics which are common to all parts of this area are 
also found elsewhere, but it is only in the Plains-Pueblo area that they are all 
present in the majority of the songs. The size of the area, as well as the amount of 
available material, makes it possible to delimit a number of sub-areas whose styles 
differ significantly. These are discussed separately and only those stylistic features 
which are common to the entire area are given in the next three paragraphs. 

The vocal technique of the Plains-Pueblo area was considered by Hornbostel 
to be racially inherent among all Indians, since it is found also in South America. 
It is characterized by a great deal of tension in the vocal organs which is sustained 
throughout a song, an effort to sing as loudly as possible, and pulsation on the 
longer tones. Strong accents, glissandos, and, as a result, intonation which is prob- 
ably less stable or fixed than that of the other musical areas, as well as ornamenta- 
tion and shouting before, during, and after songs are the main results of this 
tension. This type of singing reaches its greatest intensity in this area, although 
it is found elsewhere also. 

The melodic movement is also distinctive. It is primarily descending. Melodies 
show the following phrase pattern: each phrase descends, and each begins some- 
what lower than the previous one. Towards the end of a song the phrases do not 
usually descend as much as at the beginning, but they tend to flatten out, as it 
were, the last phrase lingering on the final, lowest pitch for several notes. Fre- 
quently all of these descending phrases have the same, or similar, melodic con- 
tours, and may be simply transpositions of the initial phrase. This type of melodic 
movement as a whole is called the “terrace-type” because of its visual resemblance 
to terraces in its graphic expression. 

The forms of the Plains-Pueblo area are strophic. A strophe consists of five to 
eight sections or phrases which tend to become longer towards the end of the 
strophe. One important type of form within this framework, found in the majority 
of the songs, consists essentially of one long section, of between three and five 
phrases, which is repeated with the beginning omitted. The main manifestation of 


1 For Sections 1-5, see JAF, 67 (1954), 44-56, 297-307. 
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this type has been represented by the letters A* A* (in detail, a typical manifestation 
is A B C, B C). Another important kind of form in this area, also reflecting the 
principle of incomplete repetition but with the initial part curtailed is represented 
by A’ A’ B. 

In the following portions of this Section, the musical style of each sub-area js 
described in some detail. Of these there are four: the Chippewa and Menomini, 
the Southern Prairies, the typical Plains tribes, and the Pueblos. In addition, the 
Pima-Papago style is marginal to the area. The tribal repertories as a whole are 
discussed with the exception of Ghost Dance and Peyote songs, which were recent 
importations, and lullabies, gambling songs, and songs from tales, which are in 
the Great Basin style and form an evidently archaic layer on the Plains. 

The easternmost sub-area is that represented by the Chippewa? and Menomini® 
whose music has been collected and transcribed by Densmore in great quantities, 
A total of 500 songs are available in her publications. The range of most of the 
Chippewa and Menomini songs is very large; the average is the largest in North 
America. Of the Chippewa songs, only 9 per cent have a range smaller than an 
octave and 36 per cent greater than a perfect eleventh. The Menomini ranges are 
only slightly smaller. In spite of this high average, none of the songs analyzed has 
a range as large as two octaves, which is found among the Navaho and Pawnee. 

The scales of Chippewa and Menomini songs are primarily pentatonic and 
tetratonic; slightly over half are pentatonic. A small number of tritonic, hexatonic, 
and heptatonic scales are also found. The scales consist primarily of major seconds 
and minor thirds they are anhemitonic (without half-tones). Next in frequency 
are major thirds and perfect fourths. The tonic of a scale is usually the lowest tone, 
occasionally the next-to-lowest. Tones next to the tonic in importance are often a 
minor third or a perfect fourth, and occasionally a major second above it. 

The melodic movement is almost exclusively of the terrace type. A few songs 
exhibit a single descending contour. Undulating and arc-shaped contours are rare. 
The melodic interval progressions are about 65 per cent downward and 35 per 
cent upward. Melodic intervals are primarily major seconds (50 per cent), minor 

thirds (27 per cent), and, with much less frequency, minor seconds, major thirds, 
perfect fourths, and perfect fifths. The final interval in a song tends to be a major 
or minor third, occasionally also a major second or perfect fourth. 

The rhythm of Chippewa and Menomini songs is relatively complex. Most of 
the songs are dominated by two or three durational values with some others also 
present. If there are three main values they are usually in the proportion 1 to 2 to 4. 
Triplets are common, as are dotted rhythms with the longer note first. A series of 
notes with the same rhythmic value is sometimes found. The final tone in a song is 
usually long; if it is short, the pre-final tone tends to be long. Isometric songs are 
not rare in Chippewa music and somewhat more common in the Menomini 
material, where about 30 per cent fall into that class. Most of the songs, however, 
are heterometric with alternations of duple and triple meter. 


2 Frances Densmore, Chippewa Music and Chippewa Music ll (Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Bulletins 45 and 53, Washington, 1910, 1913). 

3 Densmore, Menomini Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 102, Washington, 
1913). 
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In this sub-area, the isorhythmic principle is more pronounced than elsewhere 
on the continent. This fact may account for the comparatively large number of 
isometric songs which are almost absent in the other sub-areas. It is this amount of 
isorhythmic material which distinguishes this sub-area from the others. About 
30 per cent of the Chippewa songs and 45 per cent of the Menomini songs contain 
isorhythmic material. To be sure, only about eight per cent of the songs are com- 
pletely isorhythmic, but the rest of the songs included in the above percentages 
exhibit some isorhythmic tendencies. Some have sections which are isorhythmic, 
others are isorhythmic throughout with only a few modifications, and a few are 
isorhythmic until the pattern is disturbed, towards the end, by the common caden- 
tial lengthening. 

The rhythmic accompaniment in this sub-area is usually simple and consists of 
even beats throughout a song. Occasionally, the accompaniment begins a few beats 
before the melody, thus forming an introduction. Two variations of this technique 
are found: every other beat may be stressed, in contrast to the usual even dynamics; 
and the beating may be in triplet rhythm with beats falling on the first and third 
units with a rest on the second. A beat in the accompaniment is usually the same 
length as the average durational value in the melody, and occasionally slightly faster 
(e.g. the average melodic value may be 132 per minute, the drum 144 beats per 
minute). In a few Menomini songs a change of tempo occurs during the melody. 

About 50 per cent of the songs of both tribes have progressive forms, while only 
35 per cent have the incomplete repetition described above. The preponderance of 
the progressive forms may be due to the amount of isorhythmic material which 
lends a kind of structural unity to a song and makes unnecessary the unification 
achieved by recurring melodic material. At any rate, most of the songs with iso- 
rhythmic tendencies have progressive forms, while songs without isorhythmic 
material are usually not progressive. Even in the progressive forms, however, the 
melodic movement pattern found in the A’ A* form types is present. The use of a 
repeated phrase at the beginning of a song is present in about one-half of the 
material (e.g, AA BC,ABC;orA ABC,DE). 

There seems to be no organization of music into forms larger than the song 
with the exception of some elaborate ceremonies, such as the mide of the Chippewa 
in which the songs are in a fixed order. By far the greatest number of songs are 
ceremonial. Flutes (i.e., flageolets, similar to whistles or recorders) are used in this 
sub-area as love charms and for love songs. A number of their melodies are offered 
by Densmore for the Menomini. They have undulating melodic contours, the use 
of thirds and fourths as melodic intervals, and a range of about an octave. The 
forms are usually progressive or reverting. 

Some of the tribes of the Southern Prairies belong together to one sub-area of 
the Plains-Pueblo musical area. These tribes are the Pawnee, whose general style 
is documented by Densmore,‘ the Osage, 137 of whose songs are published by 
Fletcher and LaFlesche, and the Omaha, whose music was described in an early 
work by Fletcher.® This sub-area is distinguished from the others mainly by the 


*Densmore, Pawnee Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 93, Washington, 
1929). 

5 Alice C. Fletcher, The Osage Tribe (Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 27, Washington, 1911); A Study of Omaha Music (Cambridge, 1893). 
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use of a somewhat smaller melodic range, greater variety of forms, and more variety 
in instrumental accompaniment. The latter is even more complex, however, in the 
Pueblos. 

The average range of the songs in this sub-area is about an octave. Almost 50 
per cent of the songs have this range. A number of songs have the range of an 
eleventh, about the same a perfect fifth. Ranges of two octaves are also found; 
the whole picture is one of great variety compared to the Chippewa-Menominj 
styles. The scales in this sub-area are primarily pentatonic and tetratonic. A little 
more than half are pentatonic. About 15 per cent of all scales contain only major 
and minor seconds; they are diatonic. A few ditonic, tritonic, hexatonic, and hepta- 
tonic scales are also found. 

The tonic of each scale is likely to be the lowest tone, occasionally next-to- 
lowest (in which case it is usually a major second above the lowest). Tones next 
in importance to the tonic tend to be a minor third or a perfect fifth, and less often 
a perfect fourth, above the tonic. Occasionally important tones are found a per- 
fect fourth below or an octave above the tonic. The most common intervals in 
the scales, in order of frequency, are major seconds, minor thirds, major thirds, 
perfect fourths, and minor seconds. A few neutral thirds, used consistently, are 
found (e.g. Densmore, Pawnee, No. 20). 

The melodic contours are of the terrace type; this is present in 80 per cent of 
the material, while about 10 per cent have undulating movement. In many songs 
of the Aako ceremony the terrace-type is modified: the last phrase begins as high 
as the first one, giving an over-all inverted arc superimposed over descent. Upward 
movement at the beginning of a phrase is common in this sub-area. Among the 
melodic intervals, major seconds predominate. Next in frequency are major and 
minor thirds, minor seconds, and perfect fourths, in that order. Repeated tones are 
common at the ends of songs, but not otherwise, in contrast to the rest of the 
Plains-Pueblo area. 

Most of the Pawnee, Osage, and Omaha songs are dominated by two or three 
durational values. This restrictive tendency (in contrast with other sub-areas) is 
more pronounced in the songs of the Pawnee hako, in which only two values are 
sometimes found to the exclusion of others. Most of the songs are heterometric, 
triple and duple divisions occurring in the same song. More complex meters are 
rare. Triplets which contrast with regular metric divisions are common, as are 
dotted rhythms and syncopation. The final tone in a song is usually of average 
length or, if short, is followed by a rest. Long tones are more likely to occur near 
the ends of phrases than at the beginnings. Upbeats are rare compared to the 
Chippewa and Menomini material. 

The instrumental accompaniment is rather varied in comparison to the Chip- 
pewa and Menomini. The greatest variety is found in the songs of the Aako. Even 
so, regular pulse beating is the most common. Some tremolo is found, and the 
alternation of stressed and unstressed drumbeats is present. Changes in the rhythm 
of the accompaniment during a song are found in about 15 per cent of the Aako 
songs, but are rare elsewhere. These changes usually involve the replacement of 
regular beats by tremolo, and reversion to regular beats. A beat in the accompani- 
ment is usually the same length as the average durational value in the melody, as 
are the pulsations of the voice on long tones. 
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The forms of Pawnee, Osage, and Omaha songs are more varied than those 
of the Chippewa and Menomini. The incomplete repetition type of form is com- 
paratively rare, being present in only 30 per cent of the songs. More common here 
than elsewhere in the Plains-Pueblo area are reverting forms consisting of a num- 
ber of short sections. These account for almost half of the songs. Most common 
among them is one in which an initial section is repeated, followed by a contrast- 
ing section and again by the initial one, this time transposed an octave lower: 
A’ A’ B A’ (8). Other Pawnee forms: A’ A’ A’ (8); AB CCDC; AB’ B’C; 
A BB (common especially in the hako); A’ B A* (8). Transposition of a section 
to a lower interval is common and may be carried to a rather extreme form like 
the following: A* A’ A* (5) B A’* (5) A’ (5) A® (9) B. Progressive forms are found 
in about 10 per cent of the songs. Some isorhythmic tendencies occur, but they are 
less common here than in Chippewa and Menomini music. Short introductions, 
consisting of two or three notes on the tonic, are found in 75 per cent of the ako 
songs. 

The sub-area which consists of the typical Plains tribes and some of the North- 
ern Prairie tribes is musically the best known and documented in North America. 
A considerable amount of published material is available, of which the studies by 
Densmore on the music of Dakota® (240 songs), Mandan and Hidatsa’ (110 
songs), and Cheyenne and Arapaho® (75 songs) have been used. Manuscript 
studies by the writer on Arapaho music® (43 songs) and by Kaufman on Cheyenne 
music’ (50 songs) have been analyzed. Finally, recordings of Blackfoot and Kiowa 
music have been studied from recordings by the writer. 

The general characteristics of the Plains-Pueblo area are chrystallized in the 
Plains sub-area; the essentials are present in greater frequency than in the other 
sub-areas, while the non-characteristic traits present in the sub-areas are less evident 
here. It is the most typical style of the Plains-Pueblo group. The range of the songs 
averages about a tenth. Among the Teton Dakota, Mandan, and Hidatsa it is 
larger than among the others. The Blackfoot songs rarely exceed an octave. The 
Plains are characterized by the relative frequency of tetratonic scales. Among the 
Teton Dakota and Cheyenne, about 30 per cent have only four tones; among the 
Arapaho 4o per cent. Pentatonic scales are somewhat less common than elsewhere, 
but they still, with the exception of the Arapaho, outnumber tetratonic ones. Tri- 
tonic scales are relatively common and are usually in some kind of triad formation: 
the intervals are likely to be thirds and fourths. The tonic of each scale is the 
lowest tone, and other important tones are a minor third, major second, or perfect 
fourth above it. 

The intervals most common in the scales are, as elsewhere in the Plains-Pueblo 


® Densmore, Teton Sioux Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 61, Washington, 
1918). 

7™Densmore, Mandan and Hidatsa Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 80, 
Washington, 1923). 

8 Densmore, Cheyenne and Arapaho Music (Southwest Museum Papers, 10, Los Angeles, 
1936). 

® Bruno Nettl, Musical Culture of the Arapaho, MA thesis, Indiana University, 1951. 

10 Howard R. Kaufman, Cheyenne Indian Music and its Cultural Background, MA thesis, 
Indiana University, 1952. 
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area, major seconds and minor thirds. However, minor seconds are more common 
than in the other sub-areas. Whereas the distribution of tones in the Chippewa, 
Menomini, and Southern Prairie material was rather even within the scales, about 
half of the Plains scales have an uneven distribution of tones within the octave. 
A typical uneven construction, whose presence may be due to the amount of 
tetratonic material, is: tonic, perfect fourth, perfect fifth, major sixth, perfect 
octave, minor ninth (all reckoned from the tonic). 

The melodic movement is almost entirely of the terrace type. The number of 
descents is usually less than in the Southern Prairie material; three phrases is most 
common as the extent of a single, long descent on the Plains and in the Menominj 
and Chippewa songs, while four is the rule in the Pawnee songs. The most fre- 
quent melodic intervals are major seconds and minor thirds. Perfect fourths are 
more common here than in the other sub-areas and are found mainly in song 
final position. 

The rhythm of Plains songs is usually dominated by four or five durational 
values, all of which have approximately the same importance and frequency in a 
song. As a result of this, as well as of the primarily heterometric organization, 
which is more complex here than in the eastern sub-areas, the rhythm of Plains 
music appears less clear-cut and comprehensible than that of most other North 
American styles. Upbeats are found in about 35 per cent of the songs. Dotted 
rhythms are very common, while series of notes with the same value are rare. 
Isorhythmic organization is rarer here than in the eastern sub-areas of the Plains- 
Pueblo area, but it is encountered occasionally (e.g., Nettl, Arapaho, Nos. 5, 11; 
Densmore, Teton Dakota, Nos. 76, 138; Densmore, Mandan and Hidatsa, No. 24). 
Completely isorhythmic songs are very rare but isorhythmic sections are found. 
Isometric organization is also very rare. 

The vast majority of the Plains songs have rhythmic instrumental accompani- 
ment. It is usually slightly faster than the average note value of the melody; occa- 
sionally it is the same speed, or slightly slower. Most songs have only a simple pulse 
as accompaniment. Exceptions to this are the alternation of stressed and unstressed 
beats and triplets with rests, as described above. The latter rhythm often has a 
complex relationship to that of the melody; a triplet may be juxtaposed to two 
equal notes in the melody, and may, in addition, be slightly faster than the melody. 
Even beats in a syncopated relationship to the melody are found. Tremolo, espe- 
cially in the use of rattles, is also present. 

The most common form among the Plains Indians is the A* A’* incomplete repe- 
tition type of form described in the introductory portion of this Section. About 
75 per cent of the Teton Dakota songs, 80 per cent of the Arapaho, and 75 per 
cent of the Mandan and Hidatsa adhere to this type. Most of the remainder are 
progressive, a song usually consisting of three to five descending sections. In all of 
this material, repeated phrases appear more often at the beginning of a song than 
elsewhere. Transposition of a phrase to a lower pitch within the song occurs rather 
frequently in the Arapaho material: A’ A’ B’ C’ A* (2) B* (6) C’ (8) B’ (6); 
A’ B A* (8) B A’ (8). It should be noted that songs with meaningful texts are 
more likely to have the incomplete repetition form than others; songs with only 
meaningless syllable texts are more often progressive. This fact may be traced to 
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the way in which the meaningful texts are usually arranged within the songs. 
That system is explained here, although it is common to all parts of the Plains- 
Pueblo area as well as some other areas; it has been studied adequately only on the 
Plains. The A’ section has only meaningless syllables. The A’ section begins with 
the meaningful text, which is usually not long enough to fill out the music, and 
ends again with meaningless syllables. Since the meaningful text of a song may 
be changed (the same melody with more than one text has been found by the 
writer among the Arapaho), and two texts of one song may not be of the same 
length, it is easy to fill in the remaining part of the melody with meaningless sylla- 
bles, if necessary. 

Some rudimentary polyphony, due to the overlapping of the end of a song with 
the beginning of its repetition, is found among the Arapaho. This practice is 
present, in all probability, also in other tribes but has not been documented. The 
pulsation and vocal tension which are characteristic of the Plains-Pueblo area are 
most developed on the Plains. The pulsations consist of small accents placed at 
short intervals on the longer tones. The effect is one of contrasting levels of 
intensity. Occasionally in the singing of women (where vocal tension is less), this 
contrast carries over into pitch. A long tone may have the effect of a slow trill 
which begins with a downward movement. Strong glissandos are used, especially 
at the end of a phrase or song. The vocal tension gives rise to short, accented orna- 
mental tones which occur before the longer tones of the melody and sometimes 
resemble shrieks. 

The style of the Pueblos is the most complex in North America (with the 
probable exception of the Mexican high cultures). It has been described as a whole 
by Herzog," who includes 38 transcriptions in his study. Some early works on 
the music of individual Pueblos were made by Gilman,” and a later one is by 
Densmore,’* who includes 102 transcriptions. Curtis-Burlin™* includes 22 Pueblo 
songs in her collection. Roberts’® has published transcriptions and analyses of 
Picuris songs. 

Herzog distinguishes, in degree of complexity, between the Eastern (Tanoan) 
and the Western (Hopi, Zuni, and Keresan) Pueblos; the greatest complexity is 
found in the West, while the Eastern Pueblos have a style intermediate between 
those of the Western ones and the Plains. The range of Pueblo songs averages 
about a tenth. It is rarely less than an octave and not often over a twelfth. The 
scales tend to have more tones than those of the Plains sub-area. Pentatonic scales, 
to be sure, are in the majority; next in frequency are hexatonic scales, with hepta- 


11 George Herzog, “A Comparison of Pueblo and Pima Musical Styles,” JAF, 49 (1938), 
283-417. 

12 Benjamin Ives Gilman, “Hopi Songs,” Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, 
5 (1908), 1-160; “Zuni Melodies,” Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, 1 (1891), 
63-01. 

*8 Densmore, Music of Santo Domingo Pueblo (Southwest Museum Papers, 12, Los 
Angeles, 1938). 

14 Natalie Curtis-Burlin, The Indians’ Book (New York and London, 1907). 

*® Helen H. Roberts, “Analysis of Picuris Songs” (Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 43, Washington, 1928), 399-447. 
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tonic ones more common, and tetratonic ones less, than in the other sub-areas. 
Important tones in the scales tend to be separated by intervals of a perfect fourth 
or a perfect fifth. The tonic is usually the lowest tone and sometimes (more fre. 
quently than on the Plains) the next-to-lowest. The main intervals in the scales are 
major and minor seconds and minor thirds; especially in the Western Pueblos do 
minor seconds play an important role in the scales, although they are melodically 
less important. 

The predominant direction of the melody is downward. A large number of 
songs, especially in the Eastern Pueblos, exhibit the terrace type of melodic move- 
ment. In the Eastern Pueblos the melody oscillates between tones wider apart, while 
in the West the direction of the movement changes frequently, the melody moving 
in smaller intervals. Characteristic of the West is the division of a song into two 
main parts each of which has its own scale and tonal organization. The second 
part often starts higher than the first. Within each part, however, the terrace and 
descending types of melodic movement predominate. In spite of this primacy of 
downward movement, ascending movement is more common in the Pueblos than 
elsewhere in the Plains-Pueblo area. The most common melodic intervals are, as 
elsewhere, minor thirds and major seconds, with perfect fourths and fifths 
prominent. 

The rhythm of Pueblo songs is complex; each song is dominated by several 
different values (usually five or six) which occur in alternating successions; the 
same note value is only rarely repeated. Isometric organization is exceedingly rare; 
Herzog stresses the importance of “final lengthening;” rhythmic units tend to be 
longer in phrase final or song final position than at initial points. Triplets and 
dotted rhythms are common, isorhythmic organization absent. 

Herzog distinguishes three types of rhythmic accompaniment, which phase of 
music is again the most complex in the Pueblos (with the possible exception of the 
Northwest Coast). The first, more common in the East, consists of a simple con- 
tinuity of beats which is broken by rests at points of rest in the melody. The second 
type is more expressive of the rhythmic structure of the melody, varying the basic 
pulse in accordance with the rhythmic changes in the melody. In the third type the 
single beats in the melody and the accompaniment do not coincide except at the 
beginnings of rhythmic design units. Tremolo is used sometimes as the introduc- 
tion of a song, before the melody begins. 

The forms of the Pueblo songs are great in number and complexity. Most 
common are various types related to the incomplete and modified repetition forms 
of the area in general; iterative and reverting elements appear within the larger 
units, Examples: A’ /: A* B B :/ (Herzog, No.5); AA BCDBCD (Herzog, 
No. 9); A’ /: A’ B’ B’C D :/ (Herzog, No. 6). The most complex forms appear 
in the Western Pueblos. Some songs (especially katchina songs) consist of two dis- 
tinct parts which are designated as “verse” and “chorus” by native singers when 
they speak English: Verse—A’ B’ A’ B’; Chorus—C D E F G H* H’ (Herzog, 
No. 23). The use of introductory and connecting phrases which commonly play 
on only one tone (usually the tonic) are common; although they are found on the 
Plains, their development in the Pueblos is much more complex. They are used 
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primarily between the major sections of the incomplete repetition form type. The 
largest organization of music, above the song level, is the song series which consists 
of all the material for a given ceremony and whose order is fixed. 

The vocal technique of the Pueblos is similar to that of the Plains, with one 
important exception: singing in a low voice with a growling quality is considered 
desirable in the Pueblo katchina songs in contrast to the Plains, where high voices 
are generally considered best. 

The Pima and Papago are, from the standpoint of musical style, marginal to 
the Plains-Pueblo area. Their style may be described as a combination of Plains- 
Pueblo elements with some of the California-Yuman area, the nature of which is 
indicated in the summary below. 

The traits which serve to unify the musical styles of the Plains-Pueblo area are 
discussed in the introductory portion of this Section. It remains to summarize the 
traits by which the several sub-areas are distinguished. The most typical of the 
sub-areas is that of the Plains. Jt is characterized by the terrace type of melodic 
movement, extreme vocal tension and pulsation in the vocal technique, complex 
rhythmic organization dominated by several durational values, and a considerable 
proportion of tetratonic scales. 

The Chippewa and Menomini styles are differentiated from the Plains style 
by the use of larger ranges and a considerable amount of isorhythmic material. 
The Southern Prairie tribes show some relationship to the music of the South- 
eastern United States. The songs are characterized by a greater variety of forms, 
including some consisting of several short sections which are interwoven in revert- 
ing and iterative relationships, as well as the use of relatively few durational values 
and some isometric tendencies. 

The most complex sub-area is that of the Pueblos. It is characterized by a 
greater variety of forms most of which are relatively long, more complex tonal 
organization, including the use of many hexatonic scales, and the use of contours 
other than the terrace type. The complexity is greatest in the Western Pueblos, 
while the Eastern ones show closer relationships to Plains music. 

The Pima and Papago style combines some traits of the Plains-Pueblo area 
with those of the California-Yuman area. The Plains-Pueblo traits are large range, 
descending melodic movement, complex rhythmic organization, and some form 
types. With the California-Yuman area they share a relaxed vocal technique, gen- 
eral structural simplicity, and an elaborate system of ideas on music. It also has the 
Yuman organization of songs in long cycles. 

The music of some Plateau tribes (Kutenai, Flathead, and Nez Perce) may be 
a part of this musical area; if this is true, they probably would be most closely allied 
with the Plains sub-area. But the style of the Plateau material is not well enough 
known to enable the writer to place these tribes definitely within a musical area. 


7. THe Eastern AREA 


The area including the Southeastern United States and the East Coast of the 
continent as far north as Labrador belongs, in all probability, to one musical area. 
The styles of the Southeast are relatively well documented, but material from the 
Middle Atlantic and New England areas, as well as Eastern Canada, is rather 
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scarce. This is true more of the Algonquian tribes than the Iroquois. In the South. 
east, the Creek and Yuchi’® (151 songs), the Choctaw’” (65 songs), and the 
Tutelo’* (28 songs) are represented by monographs. The music of the Shawnee, 
which is to some extent marginal to this area, has been studied by the writer2® 
Iroquois songs have been transcribed by Cringan® (48 songs) in an early study 
and described more recently by Kurath.?? The only substantial group of trans. 
criptions from the Northern Algonquian tribes is that of Speck (Sapir)? on 
Penobscot music. Curtis-Burlin has published 12 Abnaki songs. 

Simplicity of musical style is greatest in the northern part of the Eastern area, 
while the South is relatively complex. The main characteristics are undulating 
melodic movement, relatively short songs (some as short as ten seconds), the use 
of forms which consist of several short sections with iterative and reverting relation- 
ships, relative simplicity and asymmetry in the rhythmic organization, and, perhaps 
the most distinctive feature, antiphonal and responsorial technique and some rudi- 
mentary polyphony including, possibly, imitation and canon. Although there is 
considerable difference between the tribal styles, the entire area is relatively homoge- 
neous and need not be divided into sub-areas. 

The ranges of the Eastern area are relatively smaller than those of the Plains- 
Pueblo area, and could be considered average for the continent as a whole. Among 
the Penobscot and Iroquois an octave is normal. In the Southeast the average is 
about a sixth. The number of tones in the scales varies considerably from tribe to 
tribe. The Penobscot scales are predominantly hexatonic and heptatonic. The 
Iroquois scales are mainly pentatonic, with major seconds and minor thirds the 
most important intervals. The Tutelo scales are also predominantly pentatonic 
with tetratonic scales also prominent. Here, again, major seconds, minor thirds, and 
perfect fourths are common. The scales of the Choctaw are mainly pentatonic and 
tetratonic. Of the Yuchi and Creek scales, about 80 percent are pentatonic and tetra- 
tonic, but tritonic and ditonic scales, as well as some with only one tone (eg, 
Speck, Creek and Yuchi, Nos. 1 and 4) are also found. It should be noted that in 
Speck’s publication a number of series of short songs, each designated by a letter, 
are presented. The intervals in Creek and Yuchi scales also vary; major seconds are 
most frequent and minor seconds comparatively common. 

The tonic in all styles is the lowest tone in about 35 per cent, next-to-lowest in 
30 per cent, and higher in the remainder of the songs. In a few the tonic is the 
highest tone. Other important tones are usually above the tonic at distances of 
perfect fourths, fifths, and octaves. 

The melodic movement in the Eastern area is primarily undulating; there is 

16 Frank G. Speck, Ceremonial Songs of the Creek and Yuchi Indians (Philadelphia, 1911). 

27 Densmore, Choctaw Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 136, Anthro- 
pological Papers, 28, Washington, 1943), 101-108. 

18 Speck, The Tutelo Spirit Adoption Ceremony (Harrisburg, 1942). 

1 Bruno Nettl, “The Shawnee Musical Style: Historical Perspective in Primitive Music,” 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 9 (1953), 277-285. 


70 Alexander T. Cringan, “Music of the Pagan Iroquois,” Archeological Report (Toronto, 
1899). 

*1 The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Gertrude P. Kurath for permission to 
examine her large collection of Iroquois transcriptions. 

22 Speck, Penobscot Man (Philadelphia, 1940). 
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somewhat more descent than ascent. A specialized kind of movement found in a 
few songs is the Rise, common in the California-Yuman area. It is found in the 
Penobscot and Choctaw material to a considerable extent and more rarely in that 
of the other Eastern tribes. The melodic intervals are most frequently major sec- 
onds and minor thirds. Others, in order of their frequency, are perfect fourths, 
major thirds, minor seconds, and perfect fifths. Octave jumps are found. 

The rhythmic organization of the Eastern area is more symmetrical and simpler 
than that of the Plains-Pueblo area, and is comparable, in complexity, with that of 
the California-Yuman area. The songs are usually dominated by two or three 
durational values. An exception to this are the Penobscot songs where four to six 
note values are distributed about evenly within each song. Triplets are moderately 
common; dotted rhythms with the longer note first are found. The final tones of 
songs are usually short or average followed by a rest. Sometimes they are long, 
and not followed by a rest. Pre-final tones tend to be long if the final ones are 
short. Isometric organization is common; it is found in about one-half of the 
songs. Again, the Penobscot are an exception; their songs are predominantly 
heterometric. Meter is more likely to be duple than triple. Consistent use of com- 
plex meters, such as five-eighths or seven-eighths, is found occasionally. 

Some use of the isorhythmic principle is present, although entirely isorhythmic 
songs are rare. Use of isorhythmic patterns which are not broken until the final 
phrases of a song is more common in the southern part of the area. The introduc- 
tion of minor variations into an otherwise isorhythmic section is common. 

Most of the transcribed songs are notated without rhythmic accompaniment. 
Although this is not indicative of actual performance practices, it is probable that 
rhythmic accompaniment is less universal here than in the Plains-Pueblo area. 
Where rhythmic accompaniment is found, it is usually a simple pulse which coin- 
cides with the basic pulse of the melody. The accompaniment may rest when the 
voice rests. The use of tremolo, especially in the playing of rattles, is also found. 
Among the Iroquois conscious contrast between ordinary beating and tremolo is 
found. For example, in the songs of the Eagle Dance, whose form is almost 
always A A B A B, the A sections are accompanied by tremolo, the B sections by 
a steady pulse. The over-all rhythmic picture in the Eastern area is, then, that of 
relatively clear-cut organization which is much easier to perceive for the Western 
European listener than is that of the Plains-Pueblo area. 

The forms of the Eastern area, on the other hand, are generally more varied 
and sometimes more complex than those of the Plains-Pueblo area. Although they 
are often short (the average is shorter than that of the latter), they usually consist 
of a number of different parts which are interwoven in various ways. The over-all 
formal organization in Eastern music is usually a song series consisting of a few 
(six, eight, or less) songs with a fixed order. In some cases a series is sung without 
interruption. 

The simplest forms in the Eastern area are those which consist of one short 
motif repeated several times. These are found among the Creek (e.g., Speck, Nos. 

4 and 5). It is in these songs that antiphonal and responsorial techniques are promi- 
nent; the single phrase is sung alternately by a leader and a group, or by two 
individuals, with minor variations. 
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The typical forms of the Eastern area are more complex and are illustrated } 


the following examples: A’ A* B’ A‘ C’ A’ B’ C’ C’ A® (Densmore, Choctaw, Ne 


7);;A BABCBDB (Choctaw, No. 58); AB CAC,CD,A BCAC (Che. 
taw, No. 21); ABA CACAAA (Speck, Tutelo, No.1); AB CDC (Tutelo, 
No. 24); AB A BCC ABC (Cringan, Iroquois, No. 16); AB CDCA (Iro- 
quois, No. 28); A A B' A A A B’ (Speck, Penobscot, p. 282); A’ B A’C D A?B A’ 
(Penobscot, p. 279). The incomplete repetition type of form characteristic of the 
Plains-Pueblo area is found in about 15 per cent of the Eastern area songs. Within 
each main section of this form, however, are found iterative and reverting ele. 
ments, in contrast to the usually progressive forms of the same sections on the 
Plains. The most common manifestation of this type is among the Iroquois; 
A AB A B. Some purely progressive forms are found (e.g., Densmore, Choctaw, 
Nos. 18 and 23) and a few songs have the paired-phrase patterns of the Great 
Basin musical area, in which each phrase is repeated. The phrases in the songs here 
are likely to be approximately the same length within each song, and they are usu- 
ally shorter than those of the other musical areas. 

Antiphonal and responsorial singing have been introduced above. Although 
a few songs consist of this kind of alternate singing of short phrases only, these 
techniques are mainly associated with call-like or yell-like phrases (with fixed 
pitches) at the beginnings, and, more often, at the ends of songs. This is found 
with considerable frequency in all the tribes of the Eastern area whose music has 
been examined. 

Some rudimentary polyphony is based on antiphonal and responsorial tech- 
niques. When the answering phrase is begun before the initial one has been con- 
cluded, a type of round has come into existence. This kind of canon singing, 
although it seems to have originated accidentally, has been stylized and fixed to 
a degree. The writer has neither heard recordings nor seen transcriptions of it, but 
it has been described by some early writers and travelers. Drone type of polyphony, 
in which a single long pitch is juxtaposed to the melody, is also mentioned. None 
of the descriptions give any information about the resulting harmonic intervals; 
it may be assumed that the imitation was not of the close variety since it originated 
with the overlapping of only a tone or two at the end of a phrase. 

The vocal technique of the Eastern area is intermediate between that of the 
Plains-Pueblo area and that of Western European music. Some use of pulsation 
on the longer tones is found, but the singing is more relaxed than on the Plains. 
Of all the Eastern tribes studied, the Iroquois approach most closely the vocal 
technique of the Plains-Pueblo area. 


8. SUMMARY AND CoNCLUSIONS 


Six musical areas have been identified and described, of unequal size, but 
justified by the fact that each of them is characterized by several traits which are 
relatively specialized. A list of the most important traits of each area is given here. 

Eskimo-Northwest Coast area: 1. average range a major sixth; 2. undulating 
and pendulum types of melodic movement; 3. importance of minor seconds, major 
thirds, and perfect fourths as melodic intervals in contrast to other areas; 4. reci- 
tative-like singing with uncertain pitches and monotonic sections; 5. rhythmic 
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complexity; 6. rhythmic design in the instrumental accompaniment; 7. complex 
relationships between melodic and percussive rhythms; 8. looseness, flexibility of 
form, and use of through-composed forms; 9. responsorial technique; 10. drone 
type of polyphony. 

Great Basin area: 1. small melodic range; 2. undulating melodic movement; 
3. some recitative used to narrate myths; 4. tonic is final tone of most phrases; 
5. many songs without any percussive accompaniment; 6. paired-phrase patterns 
in form; 7. relaxed, non-pulsating vocal technique. 

California-Yuman area: 1. average range an octave; 2. undulating or gradually 
descending melodic contour; 3. isometric organization common; 4. use of the Rise 
in the majority of songs; 5. frequency of isorhythmic material; 6. forms inter- 
mediate between strophic and through-composed; 7. long song series the largest 
unit of organization; 8. relatively relaxed and non-pulsating vocal technique. 

Athabascan area: 1. great variety in range: from perfect fifth to two octaves; 
2. arc-shaped melodic contour; 3. large melodic intervals: fifths, sixths, octaves; 
4. use of only two durational values in each song; 5. considerable amount of iso- 
metric material; 6. use of falsetto. 

Plains-Pueblo area: 1. large range (average a tenth); 2. terrace type of melodic 
contour; 3. complex rhythmic organization; 4. considerable proportion of tetra- 
tonic scales; 5. incomplete repetition type of form; 6. much vocal tension and 
heavy pulsation. 

Eastern area: 1. average range about an octave; 2. undulating and gradually 
descending melodic movement; 3. more hexatonic and heptatonic scales than else- 
where in North America; 4. use of two or three main durational values; 5. some 
isometric and isorhythmic construction; 6. forms consisting of several short sec- 
tions in iterative, and reverting relationships; 7. short songs; 8. antiphonal and 
responsorial techniques; 9. yells before and after a song; 10. some polyphony of the 
imitative and drone types; 11. moderate amount of vocal tension and pulsations. 

As has been stated in Section 1, relative complexity of style has not been taken 
into consideration in identifying the musical areas. In several of them there are 
both simple and complex styles. It should be noted that the most complex styles, 
those of the Pueblos, the Northwest Coast, and the Gulf of Mexico, are located in 
the three largest musical areas. 

The most typical style within an area is not always found in its geographic 
center, although this is occasionally the case. In some of them it is difficult to find 
the typical style, i.e., that style in which the area’s most essential features are found 
with the greatest intensity. In the case of the Plains-Pueblo area the Plains style 
seems to be the most typical, and it is located in the central portion of the musical 
area. In this area it is relatively easy to find a “most typical” style because of the 
number of sub-areas which is sufficiently great to afford a contrast among them, 
while in some of the other areas this is more difficult because of the lack of docu- 
mentation. It is unusual, nevertheless, for the typical styles in the areas to appear 
at the geographic limits of the areas. On the contrary, the areas do not have dis- 
tinct borders, and the tribes at the limits of some of the areas sometimes share 
important musical traits with both adjoining areas. This is similar in nature to the 
culture areas as discussed by Wissler and treated further below. 
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Neither the most complex nor the simplest styles of a musical area can be said 
to follow any set pattern in their geographic location within their area. It might 
be expected that the most complex manifestation of a style would be found at the 
center of its distribution, while the simplest would be found at the limits. This is 
only sometimes the case. In the Eskimo-Northwest Coast area the simplest style, 
that of the Eskimo, is at one geographic extreme, while the most complex, that of 
the Northwest Coast tribes, is more centrally located. A similar situation is found 
in the Great Basin area: the simplest style, that of the Modoc and Klamath, is on 
the margin of the area. In the case of the Plains-Pueblo area, however, the opposite 
is found. Perhaps the simplest style here is that of the Plains tribes, centrally 
located, while the most complex, that of the Pueblos, is on the fringe. These 
examples demonstrate the difficulty of making generalizations about the relative 
locations of the typical, complex, and simple styles within a musical area. 

The musical areas are based, as has been pointed out, on the features of the 
musical styles alone. The distributions of musical instruments and of traits con- 
cerning the cultural background of the music have not been considered. The areas 
based on the latter considerations would be different from those found here and 
would perhaps coincide with the culture areas to a greater degree than do the 
musical areas. A few notable exceptions to these generalizations concern the coinci- 
dence of some features of the cultural background of music with some stylistic sub- 
areas. For example, the use of fairly well developed musical terminology, the prac- 
tice of rehearsing, and the punishment of musical errors coincide with the North- 
west Coast sub-area. However, it should be emphasized that elaborate systems of 
musical terminology and ideas about music do not always coincide with complex 
styles. Such fairly elaborate systems are found in California, among the Yuman 
tribes and among the Pima, all of which have about an average degree of com- 
plexity. As far as is known, some centers of musical complexity, such as the Pueblos 
and the Southeastern United States, do not have any elaborate systems of musical 
thought. 

The musical areas correspond in some ways, and fail to correspond in others, 
with the culture areas, both in their nature, as has been demonstrated, and in their 
geographic boundaries. While it is possible to find musical centers of the greatest 
development and complexity within each of the musical areas, these do not always 
coincide with the most typical—perhaps the most specialized—musical style within 
an area. These centers are enumerated above; they are not always in the geographic 
centers of the musical areas. A good example of the musical analogue to Wissler’s 
“intermediate cultures” between two culture centers are the styles called marginal 
in this study. Although only a few tribes can be designated as such, it is probable 
that the knowledge of more musical styles on the continent would enable a whole 
series of them to be identified. Of those in this study, the Pima-Papago style is inter- 
mediate between the California-Yuman and the Plains-Pueblo areas; the Northern 
Ute style is intermediate between the Great Basin and the Plains-Pueblo styles; 
and the Shawnee style is intermediate between the Eastern and Plains-Pueblo 
styles. The styles of some Plateau tribes (Nez Perce, Flathead, Kutenai) may be 
intermediate between the Eskimo-Northwest Coast and the Plains-Pueblo styles. 

The arrangement of the musical areas coincides in a general way with those of 
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the culture areas of Wissler®* and Kroeber,™* but not at specific geographic points. 
It is difficult to make boundaries for the musical areas, just as it is hard to delimit 
the culture areas exactly, especially since the musical styles of all individual tribes 
are not known in detail. The musical areas are compared, in the following para- 
graphs, with Wissler’s culture areas and then with those of Kroeber. Wissler’s num- 
ber of culture areas (nine) indicates smaller divisions than are found for the musi- 
cal areas. None of his areas coincide exactly with any of the musical areas, but 
some of them form musical sub-areas. His subdivision of the Woodlands culture 
area into three parts (Iroquois, Eastern, and Central) also reflects musical differ- 
ences. The Central Woodlands belong primarily to the Plains-Pueblo area, while 
the Iroquois and the Eastern Woodlands are part of the Eastern area. 

A somewhat closer relationship is found between the musical areas and Kroeber’s 
culture areas, whose identification is more recent than Wissler’s. Kroeber has five 
main areas (in addition to Middle America); these are larger and correspond in 
size somewhat more closely to the musical areas than do Wissler’s culture areas. 
The Arctic Coast is one of Kroeber’s primary areas; it corresponds to the Eskimo 
sub-area of the Eskimo-Northwest Coast musical area. Kroeber’s Northwest Coast 
culture area makes up the rest of this musical area with the exception of a few Salish 
tribes who are in his Intermediate-Intermountain area. 

The Intermediate-Intermountain culture area is not, in contrast to Kroeber’s 
others, believed to be a substantial unit of historical development or of a prevail- 
ing characteristic current of culture. Its heterogeneous cultural nature is also 
reflected in its musical characteristics. It contains parts of four musical areas: 1. the 
northern part of the California-Yuman, 2. a small eastern part of the Eskimo- 
Northwest Coast, 3. a very small part of the Plains-Pueblo (in the Plateau region), 
and 4. the entire Great Basin. Kroeber’s division of this primary area into three 
secondary areas fits the musical picture more closely. His Great Basin area coin- 
cides almost exactly with the Great Basin musical area; the Californian section 
contains only parts, however, of the California-Yuman musical area. The Columbia- 
Frazer area contains some Plains-Pueblo as well as some Salish styles. 

Kroeber’s Southwest area is musically also heterogeneous. It contains parts of 
the Plains-Pueblo area, the Navaho and Apache of the Athabascan area, and the 
southern and eastern parts of the California-Yuman area. His main subdivisions 
here, the Yuman tribes on the one hand and the Pueblos and Athabascans on the 
other, coincide with the musical picture. Indeed, the Athabascan and Pueblo styles 
are related if contrasted with the California-Yuman style. 

The remainder of the continent is united by Kroeber in one large culture area, 
containing the McKenzie, Plains, Woodlands, and Southeastern areas of Wissler. 
The musical areas represented here are the northern part of the Plains-Pueblo, and 
the entire Eastern areas. Kroeber’s main subdivisions of this large area are the 
Northern Athabascans and the Algonquian tribes north of the Great Lakes juxta- 
posed to the remainder. This division may have musical parallels, but it is as yet 
too little known in its northern section. 


23 Clark Wissler, The American Indian (New York, 1922) pp. 218-242. 
24A. L. Kroeber, Cultural and Natural Areas in Native North America (Berkeley and 


Los Angeles, 1947) pp. 20-108. 
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While the musical areas do not coincide specifically with the culture areas of 
Wissler and Kroeber, it has been shown that the cultural divisions, both primary 
and secondary, are relevant to the musical areas and sub-areas. The general distri. 
bution over the continent is similar: in both general culture and music, the East 
is more homogeneous than the West. The eastern areas are larger and less than the 
ones in the western portion of the continent. 

Since the discussion of the geographic size of the musical areas without con- 
sideration of population density may be misleading, the writer has computed 
approximate population figures for each of the musical areas based on the tribal 
estimates of Kroeber.”® They apply, of course, to conditions at contact times and 
are highly tentative, especially since there is a margin of error in the original esti- 
mate as well as in the designation of tribes within musical areas. Nevertheless, the 
entire North American population (except for Mexico) has been included in the 
total; the tribes whose styles are not known have been assigned to the areas to 
which they are most likely, in the opinion of the writer, to belong. The popula- 
tion for each area is given in the following list: Eskimo-Northwest Coast, 267,000; 
Great Basin, 30,000; California-Yuman, 128,000; Athabascan, 95,000; Plains-Pueblo, 
220,000; Eastern, 275,000; Total, 1,015,000. Attention is called to the relatively low 
number of participants in North American Indian music as a whole. Three of 
the musical areas take up 75 per cent of the population. These are the areas with 
the most complex musical styles (Pueblo, Northwest Coast, and Southeastern 
United States). It should be noted, furthermore, that the Plains-Pueblo area, whose 
style has been considered as the most typical of North America, and whose area 
is largest on the map, is only third in order of population size. Of further interest 
is the fact that of the three areas with the smallest population, the largest, California- 
Yuman, has the most complex style while the smallest, Great Basin, has the sim- 
plest. There is positive correlation, all along the line, between population size and 
musical complexity of the musical areas. 

It is relevant also to compare the population density of the musical areas with 
their relative complexity. The greatest density is found in the Pueblos. Relatively 
great density is found also in California, on the Northwest Coast, and in the South- 
eastern United States, most of which are centers of complexity (except California). 
The centers of population, then, are also centers of musical development. There 
seems to be no correlation, however, between the population size of a given tribe 
and its musical complexity. The three points of most complex musical development 
coincide approximately with the three centers of greatest cultural intensity, accord- 
ing to Kroeber. 

The musical picture does not coincide, however, with that of the areas occu- 
pied by speakers of specific language families. Most of the musical areas contain 
representatives of a number of language families, and many language families (at 
least the larger ones) have representatives in more than one musical area. A few 
notable exceptions to this have been found. The Eskimo sub-area is occupied 
entirely by the Eskimo-Aleut language family. The Great Basin musical area con- 
tains primarily (but not exclusively) tribes speaking Shoshonean languages of the 
Uto-Aztecan family. The only musical area which coincides almost entirely with 


*5 Kroeber, 1947, p. 142. 
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one language family is the Athabascan. Even here the coincidence is not complete, 
since some Athabascan-speaking tribes on the Northwest Coast are part of the 
Eskimo-Northwest Coast area. It should be noted, however, that the Athabascan 
musical area coincides generally with the language family in spite of the fact that 
it is not contiguous; it is found in two large divisions, one in Western Canada 
and one in the Southwestern United States, as is the language family. The lin- 
guistic relationship of these two groups of tribes indicates that at one time they 
were in contact with each other and must have shared many culture traits; they 
do not have similar cultures today, however. Musical style is one of the few. This 
would lead to the conclusion that musical style features survive, in some cases, 
longer than do most other culture traits. It is unfortunate that more is not known 
of the style of the Northern Athabascans; however, since they are largely unknown, 
such conclusions must be reserved until greater knowledge has been acquired. 

The six linguistic structural types identified by the Voegelins”® also do not coin- 
cide with the musical areas, with the exception of Type I, which includes only the 
Eskimo sub-area. On the other hand, even a musical sub-area of such homogeneity 
as the Plains includes members of the Athabascan (Kiowa Apache), Algonquian 
(Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Arapaho), Siouan (Crow, Teton Dakota, Mandan, Hidatsa), 
Kiowa, and Uto-Aztecan (Comanche) language families. 

The comparison of the musical areas with both culture and language areas has 
yielded a mixture of results. Both similarities and differences between the various 
systems have been found. The picture of the musical distributions in relation to the 
culture areas is one of general similarity but specific difference. The similarities are 
greater between the culture and musical areas than between the language and 
musical areas. In the latter comparison, however, some similarities also have been 
found; these contradict (in the case of the Athabascans, for example), supplement, 
and perhaps help to explain some of the differences between musical and culture 
areas. 

The six musical areas identified in this study are not isolated units; undoubtedly 
there has been interchange of stylistic traits among them. These traits probably 
reached America from primarily two directions: the north and northwest, ulti- 
mately Asia, and from the south, the high cultures of Mexico and Middle America. 
What features came from which of these places can at present not be stated with 
any hope of accuracy. It seems probable that antiphonal and responsorial tech- 
niques as well as polyphony came from Mexico, or that at least the stimulus for 
them came from the evidently complex music of the Aztecs and Mayas. It is prob- 
able that the descending melodic movement, the rhythmic complexity, and the 
strictly strophic forms came from the north, but this is very tentative. Three centers 
of musically great complexity and highest development are found: the Northwest 
Coast, the Pueblos, and the Southeastern United States. It is likely that the South- 
eastern United States is the climax of the Mexican-influenced developments, that 
the Pueblos represent the culmination of the northern influences, and that the 
Northwest Coast shared in both to a degree which caused it to develop great com- 
plexity along some lines of both major currents. These two main influences with 
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26 Carl F. Voegelin and Erminie W. Voegelin, Map of North American Indian Languages 
(Publications of the American Ethnological Society, 20). 
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their culminations in three centers of complexity may be the main trends of the 
history of North American Indian music. They are offered here as a speculative 
hypothesis on the genesis of American Indian music, but they are not established 
and should not be taken as definitive. 

All of the statements about areas and distributions made in this study are sub. 
ject to revision. Many of them are based on hardly adequate source material and 
are speculative. There is still a great need for monographs on many individual 
tribes and groups of tribes. However, the material presented here has been suff- 
cient to outline the general stylistic boundaries and to indicate some of the currents 
which prevailed in the development of North American Indian music. 
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KAMASSIAN VERSE 


By Joun Lotz 


HERE is only one Sayan-Samoyed song extant: a Kamassian lament for their 

lost nomadic life and the disintegration of their tribe; it was sung on 7 August 

1914 by Avdakeya AndiZigatova, the main informant of Kai Donner, who re- 
corded it on a phonograph.! 

The aim of the present paper is to analyze the song-text by linguistic methods. 
Such internal-structural analysis is necessary for a thorough understanding of the 
verse itself and its place in any areal, genetic, or typological scheme. It is always 
possible, of course, that in cases where only a fragmentary corpus exists, the results 
obtained will be insufficient and a correct interpretation will depend on the existence 
of other sources—which are possibly lost; but even in such cases, internal evaluation 
of the data is a necessary condition for the final interpretation. 

The Kamassians were the last remnant of the once widespread Sayan-Samoyed 
peoples who represented the greatest forward thrust into Central Asia by any Uralic- 
speaking group. Other Sayan-Samoyeds, the Koibal, the Mator, the Karagass, the 
Soyot, and the Taigi-Samoyeds, were Turkicized—and to a lesser extent Mongol- 
ized—during the course of the last three centuries. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, the Kamassian language was used in only one village and even there it was 
on the verge of absorption into the Siberian-Turkic Kach dialect; later both lan- 
guages of this village were absorbed into Russian because of intermarriage with new 
settlers (since males were predominant among Siberian natives, they often married 
Russian women). For the past hundred years, the remaining speakers of Kamassian 
lived at the foot of the Sayan mountains, in and around Abalakova, south of Kras- 
noyarsk on the Chinese border. A century ago there were still about 150 speakers 
of the language, but it was used less and less, and when Kai Donner did his field work 
in the village in 1914 he reported that there were only eight elderly speakers who 
still used the language actively—the youngest was forty-five years old—and even 
they were bi- or trilingual. Tugarinov, who visited Abalakova in 1925, states that 
some knowledge of Kamassian (which was called ‘‘taiga-language” by the villagers, 
as opposed to Kach-Tatar, the “steppe-language”’) had survived the first World War, 
but everybody spoke Russian, and in all probability the language is now extinct.? 

1 The text was published posthumously by Aulis Joki in Kai Donners Kamassisches Worter- 
buch nebst Sprachproben und Hauptztigen der Grammatik (Lexica Societatis Fenno-Ugricae, 
8, Helsinki, 1944) 87. (To be abbreviated Kam.Wé.) I was unable to locate the melody 
of the song in Helsinki. 

2 A.J. Tugarinov, “Poslednie kalmazi (The Last Kamassians),” Severnaja Azija, No. 1 
(1926), 83ff. This is an interesting survey of Kamassian ethnology and provides a valuable 
counterpart to the reports of Kai Donner, who was among the Kamassians a decade earlier. 
See also G.N. Prokof'eva, ed., Jazyki i pis’mennosti samoedskikh i finno-ugorskikh narodov 
[Languages and Literatures of the Samoyed and Finno-Ugric Peoples] (Jazyki i pis’mennosti 
narodov severa [Languages and Literatures of the Peoples of the North], I, Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1937); on p. 230 it is stated that the entire Sayan-Samoyed group is extinct. 
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Originally the Kamassians had been nomads, wandering with their reindeer, and 
known as skillful hunters. They spent the summer in the cooler regions of the Sayan 
mountains (called the “white” mountains because of their snow-capped summits) 
and in the winter they went down to the fertile foothills of the Sayan (called the 
“black” mountains because of the dark forests and the black soil). In former times 
they had lived during the summer in conical huts built of birch poles covered with 
boiled birchbark cloth sewed with braided horse-tail hairs. In the winter they moved 
to more stable dwellings. Their winter location later became the place of the perma- 
nent settlement. Even when they had become sedentary, their houses were covered 
with birchbark. During the course of the last century, more and more of them 
abandoned their traditional way of life. Finally, at the end of the century, a plague 
killed most of their reindeer, and the families that still led a nomadic life turned 
their few surviving reindeer loose on the taiga. From then on, all the Kamassians 
were settled and absorbed into a new economy; but for decades after, they still 
reminisced about the good old days of nomadic life with their reindeer.* 

Kamassian is the only one of the Sayan-Samoyed languages about which we have 
information more detailed than meager word-lists; this is due to the work of two 
Finns: Alexander Castrén and Kai Donner. Castrén spent a few weeks in Abalakova 
during the fall of 1847 and collected vocabulary and a grammatical sketch.‘ His 
Kamassian material is less detailed than the rest of his Samoyed collections because 
of the shortness of his stay in the village and because of his increasingly bad health. 
The largest amount of Kamassian material was collected by his countryman, Kai 
Donner. After a brief visit in the summer of 1912, Donner returned to Abalakova 
toward the end of June 1914—by chance, for his original plan had been to investigate 
the Tawgi, the most northeasterly Samoyeds on the Tamyr peninsula, but this plan 
was thwarted because the boat left before he arrived. During the summer he 
checked Castrén’s material and collected new data. There is a good deal of informa- 
tion about his life in the Samoyed village in three sources: in his diary (which he kept 
in Swedish, and part of which was published in German translation in the Diction- 
ary);® in a travel book written immediately after his return to Finland (the Fore- 
word is dated 1915);? and in his doctoral dissertation.® 

These sources also tell about the circumstances of the recording of this unique 
song. The diary entry for 7 August says that on that date the informant recorded the 


* Tugarinov, 1926, p. 85; and Kam. W6., p. xl. 

*M.A. Castrén, Nordiska Resor och Forskningar [Travels and Researches in the North], 
Vol. II: M.A. Castréns reseberdttelser och bref dren 1845-1849 [M.A. Castrén’s Travel Reports 
and Letters for the Years 1845-1849] (Helsingfors, 1855), pp. 357-384, 439. Most of Castrén’s 
collections were published posthumously by A. Schiefner, M. Alexander Castréns Grammatik 
der samojedischen Sprachen (St. Petersburg, 1854); M. Alexander Castréns Wérterverzeichnisse 
aus den samojedischen Sprachen (St. Petersburg, 1855). 

° All of Kai Donner’s material was published in Kam.Wo. 

® Especially Kam.W6., pp. xxxiv and xli. 

* Bland samojeder i Sibirien [Among Samoyeds in Siberia] (Stockholm, 1918). This has 
been translated into many languages; an English translation for the Human Relations Area 
Files appeared in 1954: Among the Samoyed in Siberia (Behavior Science Translations). 

5 Ober die anlautenden labialen Spiranten und Verschlusslaute im Samojedischen und 
Uralischen (Mémories de la Société Finno-ougrienne, 49, Helsinki, 1920); see especially 
pp. 9-12. 
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only song Donner had been able to find in Kamassian, a song which in its simplicity 
was a touching expression of the longing still felt by the older generation for their 
life in the nomadic desert, a life they had only recently abandoned. Donner states 
that this was perhaps the only example of genuine poetry he had been able to find 
among the Samoyeds.® After recording the song, he played it back on the phono- 
graph one evening. The Samoyeds reacted with sadness and tears, and one boy 
believed he recognized in the phonograph the voice of his dead mother.’ The song 
gave Donner the impetus to collect further folklore material: riddles, tales, and 
prayers. These are the sole textual remains of the Sayan-Samoyeds, and they are 
considerably influenced by Turkic. 

The text of the song is reproduced here in facsimile from Kai Donner’s fair 
copy in his own handwriting, made in 1930. As Joki indicates in his notes to the 
printed text, Donner made a few changes in his original field notes; moreovre, there 
are still further changes in the printed version.!? In the following analysis we will try 
to restore the original song-text as far as this is possible on the basis of the existing 
information. Donner’s transcription is in the impressionistic style of the Finnish 
linguistic tradition, and has never been interpreted systematically.'* In the present 
analysis a phonemicization is attempted, based on the entire Kamassian material of 
both Castrén and Kai Donner. Certain details of the phonemic system will always 
remain obscure because the pronunciation was mixed with Turkic and also Russian 
features. We attempt here to establish the uncontaminated Kamassian sound system. 

The following is a word by word interpretation of the text, using a phonemicized 
transcription; the principles of the emendation will also be discussed. 


hijen ‘where (locative);’ ma?lepijem ‘1 was wandering;’ sakar ‘black;’ majasaypa ‘my moun- 
tains’ (Kai Donner and Joki regard the final -pa as an emphatic particle, and one could 
accept this interpretation; it should be noted, however, that this suffix can also be regarded 


°Kam.W2#., p. xl, diary entry, 7 August 1914: “Meine Sprachmeisterin sang unter anderem 
das einzige Lied in ihrer Sprache in den Phonographen, das ich bisher habe finden kénnen. 
Es ist bei all seiner Anspruchslosigkeit eine riihrende Ausserung der Sehnsucht, die die dltere 
Generation nach dem in den Eindden verbrachten Leben fiihlt, einem Leben, das sie erst un- 
langst hinter sich gelassen haben. Es ist ausserdem vielleicht das erste Stiickchen echter Poesie, 
das ich iberhaupt bei den Samojeden entdeckt habe.”—In Bland samojeder, p. 209, Kai Don- 
ner gives obviously erroneous information about the identity of the singer. He speaks of a 
very old woman who still remembered Castrén’s visit in 1848, and the song seems to be 
attributed to her. However, he indicates clearly both in his diary and elsewhere that his 
informant was Ardakeya Andzigatova, and not the old woman. 

1° Donner, 1918, p. 209: “Denna sang fick jag insjungen i min fonograf, och nar maskinen 
sedan sjong den, samlades samojederna for att hora pa. Jag minns sa tydligt, huru alla, 
som blott forstodo ordens betydelse, blevo allvarsamma, och slutligen torkade man som 
kvinnor tarar ur O6gonen. Stammningen blev 4n mera betryckt, sedan en liten gosse forklarat, 
att han i den sjungande kande igen sin lange sedan avlidna moders rost.” 

11In addition to the song, the material includes thirty-one riddles, eleven tales, and two 
brief sacrificial prayers, Kam.Wb., pp. 85-100, plus a tale and four riddles, written down 
during his visit in 1912, Kam.Wb., p. 197. 

12 Kam.Wb., pp. 103-104. 

18 For the phonetic values of the symbols, see Kam.Wb., pp. 121-127, and Donner, 1920, 
pp. vi-ix; for the underlying principles of the Finno-Ugric transcription, see E.N. Setala, 
“Uber Transcription der finnisch-ugrischen Sprachen,” FinnischUgrische Forschungen, 1 
(1901), 15-32. 
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as an alternant of the singular first person possessive, and since the pre-final phrase in some 
instances belongs to this category, we interpret -pa as ‘my;’ in the other interpretation 
-pa would function as a metric filling particle); :?pale ‘lying;’ kojopi ‘it was left behind’ 
(the singular predicate can be used optionally after a plural subject); malepine ‘gone, going’ 
(-7 is inserted between -p- and -n- because the form is a participle of the perfect base ending 
in -pi; the transcription obviously represents a rapid form); ¢/ym ‘my land;’ kyk ‘golden, 
green, blue;’ no?t’a ‘of my grass’ (Donner and Joki regard -t/7 as an independent word 
‘girdle’ and the construction as a compound ‘grass girdle;’ however, it is more likely that 
-t'a is the ablative singular first person possessive form of no? ‘grass’ since this form obvi- 
ously occurs two or possibly three times, again); dsérle ‘growing’ (the initial 6- is the form 
occurring in the fieldnotes instead of the e€- in the facsimile, and there is no convincing 
reason for the replacement since Kai Donner himself remarks that the rounded vowels were 
used by the family of the informant); pa?pi ‘it threw; sari ‘white;’ t’'alam ‘a mountain-top 
in the Sayan;’ ¢’alamsaypa ‘my mountain-tops’ (for -pa see above); mala ‘remaining; 
kojopya? ‘they remained’ (plural for metrical reasons); ky¥ alwat'a ‘of our strength’ (ky§ 
‘strength’ and al ‘substance;’ in Kai Donner’s fair copy a final -t’ is in parentheses; in all 
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probability it is the ablative of the singular first person one possessed; cf. the corresponding 
forms in the next two sentences); ika? ‘much, big, numerous;’ drenket’a ‘out of my people;’ 
tojopijam ‘1 am left behind;’ zykanpaket'a ‘of my relatives’ (-pa is a metric filling particle); 
fyriyl€ ‘straying;’ Kolejlapijem ‘I was fishing;’ “usaypa ‘my lakes;’ “yj ‘now;’ tasenpa ‘these, 
those’ (-pa occurs in the field notes, but not in the facsimile; metric reasons warrant its 
occurrence); em ‘I do not’ (negative verb); ku ‘see’ (verbal base); jatosaypa ‘my hut poles;’ 
?lampija? ‘they rotted;’ Syténe ‘the sinewed’ (bound with sinews); Ayseypa ‘my birchbark 
cloths;’ par ‘all, entirely;’ ¢’ema?tdlampi ‘it shrivelled;’ Kampzja? ‘they went; they are gone.’ 


Kai Donner gave a free version of the poem in Swedish in his travel book.’® His 
fair copy of 1930 has a Finnish translation (with one explanatory addition in Swed- 
sh), but with certain omissions. Joki gives a German translation in his edition of 
Kai Donner’s material.® The following English translation is based on the above 
interpretation and emendations (the coherent Kamassian text will be given at the 
end of the article after the completion of the metric analysis): 


My black mountains where I used to wander have been left behind; 
(My land where I wandered grew my golden grass!) 

My black mountains have been left behind; 

My white summits have been left behind; 

[All] of my strength has been left behind; 

Of my large clan I alone am left behind; 

Of my family I, straying alone, am left behind; 

My lakes where I used to fish have been left behind; 

Now I do not see them! 


My hut-poles are rotten, 
My sewn birchbark cloths are all shrivelled; they are gone. 


The composition and formal structure of the song-text are very regular in spite 
of the lament form, which allows great freedom and variation in the use of language. 

The text consists of a longer reminiscing part and a final couplet. The reminiscing 
part contains two themes: the first and more elaborate one is about the land of 
nomadic wandering, the golden grass-growing taiga, the black mountains with the 
dark forests, and the white summits of the Sayan which the people had left—the 
abandonment of places being associated with the decreasing strength of the tribe; 
the second theme is shorter, and is about the lost fishing lakes; this first part ends 
with the despairing “‘Now I do not see them!” The final couplet describes the decay 
of the old nomadic hut, the symbol of the nomad’s life. 

The song contains a neatly interwoven pattern of “objective” and ‘“‘subjective” 
motifs which are indicated linguistically; the objective, about nature and the hut, 
are expressed with third person predicates, and the subjective, about the extinction 
of the people, with singular first person predicates. 

But content analysis and semantic considerations would never yield an under- 
standing of the verse character of the text. Since verse is defined by its form, and not 


14 Aulis J. Joki, Die Lehnwérter des Sajansamojedischen (Mémoires de la Société Finno- 
ougrienne, 103, Helsinki, 1952), 219-220. 

15 Donner, 1918, p. 209. 

16 Kam.W)., p. 87. 
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by its content, verse structure can be established only on the basis of a formal |ip- 
guistic analysis with an accompanying metric interpretation. 

The text of this song consists of eleven sentences, each ending in a verbal predica- 
tive phrase. The short last sentence of the reminiscing part ends in the negative 
expression em ku ‘I do not see;’ the others have positive predicates. The first seven 
sentences of the first part end in a finite verb; the second of these, containing the 
single association of the black mountains with the golden grass of the taiga, differs 
from the others, all of which contain the root koj- ‘to leave behind.’ (In general, 
many words are repeated in this song.) As indicated above, in subjective sentences 
the verbal forms are in the singular first person; in the others they are in the im- 
personal third persons (either singular or plural, possibly for metric reasons). In the 
final couplet the verbal ending is a contracted continuative form—probably con- 
taining a bound alternant form of kampi ‘it went’ as an auxiliary. The full form 
kampya? ‘they went’ concludes the song. This verbal predicative phrase is preceded 
by either one or two syntactic phrases (two in the first, second, and seventh sen- 
tences, and one in the others, except the short ninth sentence where the predicative 
phrase is preceded by two pronominal particles). These phrases express the subject, 
the object, or the partitive adverbial determination of the verbal predicate. In the 
final sentence, an isolated word par ‘all, entirely’ occurs before the verbal phrase. 
The phrases are of varying length, usually more than one word. 

Thus each sentence consists of two or three syntactic phrase units (except the 
ninth sentence, which will be regarded as one phrase). These phrases might be 
analyzed into further constituents, words and morphemes. (For metric purposes we 
need not go below the level of the word, but for a description of parallelism, a 
morphemic analysis is necessary.)'’ However, linguistic organization alone would 
not lend a metric character to the text although it could give it a regularity not 
present in ordinary prose.’® (The verbal predicative phrase, e.g., does not neces- 
sarily stand at the end of a Kamassian sentence.) There are two further devices 
present in the text for the purpose of versification: the parallel formal and semantic 
organization of the sentences, and the numerical regularity of syllabics in the phrases. 

Parallelism is a common phenomenon in Uralic and Altaic folk-poetry.!® It con- 
sists of a repetition of certain language data. The simplest type is complete repetition, 
but parallelism usually implies variation of either one or more elements, usually root 
morphemes, in the syntactic structure. As indicated above in the description of the 
predicative phrase, parallelism is present in that syntactic group, except in the ninth 
sentence which has a deviating negative predicate. Each predicative phrase consists 
of a participle and a finite verb. In the first part, except in the second sentence (which 


*7 A word in Kamassian can be defined structurally as a coherent string of morphemes, 
consisting of an initial root-morpheme and the attached suffixes. 

*8In the correlative opposition prose/verse, prose has no positive defining marks; it can 
only be characterized as a non-metrical text. Verse can be defined as a text with regulated 
numerical correspondences in the semiotic structure. Thus, in prose we have an extreme case 
of the unmarked member of an opposition which can only be defined with reference to the 
correlated member. 

*® For further data on Uralic and other languages and for bibliography, see Wolfgang 
Steinitz, Der Parallelismus in der finnisch-karelischen Volksdichtung, (FF Communications, 
115, Helsinki, 1934). 
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also differs semantically), the participles are either 2?pale ‘staying’ or mala ‘remain- 
ing.’ In the sixth sentence, both occur together as a case of augmentative repetition.” 
In the seventh sentence, which is subjective, a different word occurs: ¢’yriyle 
‘straying’ paired with this dual participle repetition. In the final couplet the match- 
ing consists of the continuative derivations; the dual augmentation in the final sen- 
tence is similar to the dual repetition of the participles in the sixth sentence. But the 
parallelism goes beyond the matching of the predicative phrases. The structure of 
the first sentence is matched by that of the eighth: a clause consisting of the adverbial 
pronoun kijen ‘where (locative)’ and a verb in the first person singular perfect, 
ma?lepizam ‘I went’ vs. Kolajlapijam ‘I fished,’ followed by a subject phrase in the 
plural third person possessive, the correlated majasaypa ‘my mountain’ vs. Musaypa 
‘my lakes’ (the attributive adjective corresponding to s@kar ‘black’ is missing in the 
sixth sentence), and concluded by the predicative phrase as described above; thus 
three elements are varied in this parallel couplet. The third sentence is a repetition 
of the second and third phrases of the first sentence, and the fourth line matches it: 
antonymous attributes, s@kar ‘black’ vs. sari ‘white,’ synonymous subject-nouns in the 
plural first person possessive, majasaypa ‘my mountains’ vs. t’alamsaypa ‘my sum- 
mits,’ a synonymous pair of participles, 1? pale ‘lying’ vs. mala ‘remaining,’ and con- 
cluded by the finite verb (the difference in number is probably due to metric reas- 
sons). The final phrase of the fifth sentence is constructed partially parallel to this 
couplet, but the first phrase seems to go with the following subjective parallels. The 
sixth and seventh sentences continue the subjective trend with another parallel 
couplet: synonymous nouns in the ablative singular first person possessive, drenkat’a 
‘of my kin’ vs. tukanpakot'a ‘of my family’ (there is no attributive adjective in the 
seventh sentence, but it may have been present originally), matching participles 
which are semisynonymous, the double i? pale mala vs. t’yrSyle ‘straying,’ and the 
verb in the singular first person, also of the root koj- ‘to leave behind.’ The final 
couplet again contains a parallelism: a subject-phrase consisting of an attributive 
participle, 2? pale ‘lying’ vs. Syténe ‘sewn’ (semantically not matching), followed by 
the subject nouns in the plural nominative, ja@tosaypa ‘my poles’ vs. t’yseypa ‘my 
birchbark cloths,’ and concluded by a verbal phrase consisting of a participle in the 
continuative form, te?/ampija? ‘they were rotten’ vs. the double tema?tolampi ‘they 
shrivelled’ and kampija? ‘they went.’ The last sentence also contains a non-matching 
isolated element, par ‘all, entirely.’ Linguistic analysis thus reveals a structuring of 
the material not only in its macrostructure, but in its microstructure as well. (Other- 
wise parallelism would have to be considered trivial.) 

Parallelism also occurs in the riddles collected by Kai Donner, which also show 
how a slight variation of the number of syllables can be due to the occurrence of 
different words in corresponding positions, e.g., Nos. 3, 10, and 19:7! 


wosta 5é t'ykyn, Her body in the other world, 

kukojta ta t'ykyn. Her ear-ring in this world. [?] 
(Answer: ¢’ukul ‘the plant Lilium Martagon’) 

1? papinta koskakata wopta, Lying lower than a cat, 

u? ptapinta ineékete p‘yria. Standing higher than a horse. [?] 


(Answer: tuka ‘crooked rod’) 


2° Accumulation of synonyms seems to be a Russian feature. 
21 Kam.Wb., pp. 85-86. 
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kuja jilkinta nulam, Under the sun I stand 
altenaj warkam fe?l'em; and blow a golden horn, 
Ki jilkinta nulam, Under the moon I stand 
Kymy%aj warkam fe? l'em. and blow a silver horn. [?] 


(Answer: fa¥ ‘wild goose’ or Kurujo ‘crane’) 


Such parallel organization of the syntactic structure of the sentences does not by 
itself make verse, although some implication of quantitative regularity of the phonic 
material is inherent in parallelism. In order to speak of verse in the commonly 
accepted sense, a numerical regularity of the phonic material is required.”? This 
regularity consists of a certain defined number of syllabic pulses (or at least a definite 
tendency for a defined number of such syllabic pulses) within certain semiotic 
boundaries. In Kamassian, two types of semiotic frames are important: phrase and 
sentence. A numerically characterized phrase in a poetic text is called a metric 
colon.*® A metrically defined sentence is called a verse (line). After restoring the 
correct text and separating out the extraneous elements, we find that the over- 
whelming majority of the phrases as analyzed above contain six syllabics. Deviations 
from the number six occur in lines two, five, seven, eight and nine due to the varying 
length of corresponding words. In three prefinal phrases we find trisyllabic expres- 
sions; in these we must assume missing words, as discussed above, or isochronic 
lengthening. The fact that the regularity is not the result of chance nor due only to 
the parallelism of the syntactic structures is shown by the use of the possessive 
suffix -pa throughout the poem, and the use of plural forms in the fourth and 
eleventh lines. These metric cola, corresponding to linguistic phrases, are further 
grouped into metric verses which linguistically correspond to sentences. Thus, there 
is a simple one-to-one correlation between the semiotic and linguistic frames on the 
one hand and the metric constituents on the other. The number of cola in a verse 
is one (in the ninth verse), two, or three (in the first and eighth lines). Further 
organization of the song-text is achieved by parallelism on various levels. The eighth 

22 Tn another article, “Notes on Structural Analysis in Metrics,” Helicon, IV (1942), 119- 
146, the present author discussed the foundations of metrics in general and attempted to 
draw up a metric typology. Later research has led to the revision of certain views concerning 
the characteristics of verse. This revised theory can be summed up as follows: In certain cultures 
there are texts which are characterized by a numerical regularity of the phonic material occur- 
ring in various semiotic frames (words, phrases, sentences). (In the earlier article three classes 
of notions were distinguished: phonic, semiotic, and metric. However, the metric consti- 
tuents such as hemistiche, verse, strophe, etc., are not fundamental; they are definable super- 
structures imposed on the semiotic-phonic stratum and should be treated as descriptive cate- 
gories satisfying the structuring of the entire linguistic material in numerically determined 
semiotic frames.) The basic regularity refers generally to the number of syllabic pulses in 
such frames. Further metric differentiation depends on the use of the prosodic features: 
stress, pitch, and duration. Thus there are the following types of verse: (1) Pure-Syllabic (e.g., 
Kamassian, Mordvinian, Hungarian “national” versification, etc.); (2) Syllabic-Prosodic: (a) 
Dynamic, based on differentiation of stress levels (English, Russian, etc.); (b) Melodic, based 
on differentiation of pitch classes (Chinese); and (c) Quantitative, based on duration (Classi- 
cal Greek, Hungarian “quantitative” versification). There are, of course, various transitory 
types. Kamassian, which does not utilize the linguistically relevant distinction between short 
and long vowels for metric purposes, belongs to the Pure-Syllabic type. 

23 For an interesting study of the interrelation between metric constituents and linguistic 
units, especially in Slavic verse, see R. Jakobson, “Studies in Comparative Slavic Metrics,” 
Oxford Slavonic Papers, Ml (1952), especially 55-57. 
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yerse, which matches the first, gives the impression of an attempt at a higher strophic 
organization, but it is not carried out. 

Thus, the results of our analysis show that this Kamassian song-text has a metric 
structure of hexasyllabic phrase cola, with slight variations. The song begins with a 
three-colon verse presenting the theme of the black mountains, the place of nomadic 
wandering left behind. This line is matched by another three-colon line containing 
an association with the lost pastures of golden grass. Then there is a repetition of the 
last two cola of the first line, matched by an identically constructed line; these refer 
to the objective circumstances of the black and the white mountains and are 
paralleled further by a third line containing a subjective reference to the diminished 
vital strength of the tribe. This is a transition to the two following subjective lines, 
matched parallelly, about the dying out of the kin. There then follows a three-colon 
parallel verse matching the first line as if it were the beginning of a free strophic 
construction, but this is broken up immediately and this part is concluded by the 
subjective one-colon exclamation: “Now I do not see them!” The final couplet is 
constructed of two-colon verses, a parallel objective picture of the decaying nomadic 
hut symbolizing the end of the nomadic way of life and of the Kamassian tribe, with 
aword repetition, indicating finality, as the end of the song. 

The metric structure at which we have thus arrived shows an inner consistency, 
using such poetic devices as parallelism and syllabically determined phrase-cola 
grouped into sentence-verses. Therefore, the Kamassian song, although possibly 
fragmentary, can be accepted as a good representative of Sayan-Samoyedic folk- 
poetry of its genre. It also fits into the genetic-areal patterns of the poetry of related 
peoples.” 

The poem is reproduced below in phonemic transcription; each colon appears by 
itself; the number of syllables is indicated by Arabic numbers before each line; 
metrical deviations are given in parentheses.” 


6 6 6 | kijen ma? lepiyem sakar majasanpa i? pale kojopi; 
5 3 5 | (ma?lepine t'ym kyk no?t'a Osérle pa? pi!) 
6 6 sakar majasanpa i?pale kojopi, 
6 6 sari t'alamsaynpa mala kojopija? ; 
4 6 ky§ alwat'a i? pale kojopt; 
6 | (3)6 ika? Grenkat'a i?pale mala kojopijam, 
5 7 tykanpakat'a t'yriyle kojopiyam; 
7, i*% 5 | kijen Kolajlapijem (?)usanpa mala kojopi; 
6 tyj tasenpa em ku! 
7 4 i? pale jatosanpa te? lampija?, 
6 | 6(3) Syténe tysenpa part'ema? tolampi, kampija? 











Columbia University 
New York, New York 

24 This verse structure is similar to that found in West Siberian Uralic and Turkic song- 
texts and the poetic devices are also similar to those of other Uralic peoples, e.g., the Finns 
and Hungarians; they are also common elsewhere. 

25 This text was published, in a similar arrangement, with an English translation and a 
very brief comment by the present author, “Structural Presentation of the Kamassian Lament,” 
Instituti Hungarici Universitatis Holmiensis, Thesis VI, (Stockholm, 1953). 
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Fotkiore InstirurE oF Amertca:—The fourth session of the Folklore Institute 
of America met at Indiana University 16 June through 12 August. Stith Thompson, 
who served as Director of the Institute, offered a seminar in The Folktale and Allied 
Forms. Assisting as members of the staff, and teaching courses as indicated, were the 
following: Bruno Nettl, Introduction to Folk Music; Dov Neuman, Jewish Folklore; 
Warren Roberts, The English and Scottish Popular Ballad (seminar); Wayland D, 
Hand, American Folklore and Folklore Theory and Techniques (seminar). Assisting 
Professor Hand in these two courses, and participating in other classes as well, were 
the following visiting staff members: Otto Andersson, University of Abo, Finland; 
Louis C. Jones, New York Historical Association; Richard M. Dorson, Michigan State 
College; Thelma G. James, Wayne University; Aili K. Johnson, Michigan Folklore So- 
ciety; Herbert Halpert, Murray State College, Kentucky; Helen Creighton, National 
Museum of Canada; William H. Jansen, University of Kentucky. Other visiting folk- 
lorists who took part were William R. Bascom, President, American Folklore Society; 
Ruth Ann Musick, West Virginia Folklore Society; Frances Lee Utley, Ohio State 
University; John Ball, Miami University; Thomas A. Sebeok, Editor, American Folk- 
lore Society; John W. Ashton, Indiana University. 








WesTERN Fo.ktorE ‘SONFERENCE:—The fourteenth annual Western Folklore Confer- 
ence was held 15-16 July 1954 in Denver, Colorado. At a joint meeting with the Univer- 
sity of Denver Writers’ Workshop, the program, under the direction of Alan Swallow, 
included “An American Indian Fashion Show,” arranged by Frederic H. Douglas, Den- 
ver Art Museum; “Regional Source Materials,” directed by J. Evetts Haley, Institute of 
Americanism, Lubbock, Texas; and a reception in honor of visitors to the Conference 
and the Writers’ Workshop. At the annual meeting of the Colorado Folklore Society, 
the following papers were read: ““The Birth of Robin Hood’—An Unpublished Bal- 
lad,” John Greenway; “A San Juan Indian Folk Drama,” Vera Laski; “Old-Time 
Cure-Alls,” Therese S. Westermeier; “Greetings from the National Folk Festival,” 
Sarah Gertrude Knott. A Symposium entitled “Recent Developments in the Field 
of Folklore” was conducted by Levette J. Davidson, Ben Lumpkin, Caroline Ban- 
croft, Arthur L. Campa, and members of the CFS, After a chuck wagon supper, Arthur 
L. Campa was Master of Ceremonies for demonstrations of “Folk Dances from Far and 
Near” given by various ethnic groups, and Fay and Drusilla Feree led an informal folk 
dance session. 


Wirn tHE MicuicAN ALconogutans:—For the second year, on a renewed grant 
from the Michigan Academy of Science, Gertrude Kurath is in the field investigating 
the dances, songs, and religious customs of the Michigan Algonaquians, including the 
Christian aspects. She is preparing a manuscript on this subject for the American 
Philosophical Society. The ethnology of the Ottawa will appear in a parallel manu- 
script by Jane Ettawageshik. 


CLeveLAND Fotktore Socrety:—During its 1953-54 season the CFS almost doubled 
its membership, and averaged an attendance of seventy-five at each of its six meetings. 
The final meeting was devoted to research reports by members of the Society, and two 

(Continued on page 422) 
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THE PSEUDO-INDIAN FOLKSONGS OF 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN AND 
FRENCH-CANADIAN' 


By Austin E. Fire anp Francesca REDDEN 


2.3. THE CycLe oF THE Nose SavacE 


LTHOUGH not as abundant or as truly “folk” as the Bad Indian cycle there 
exists nevertheless a significant repertoire of folksongs in which the Indian 
is admired, praised, and pitied. Songs in this cycle have persisted in Anglo- 

American oral tradition from colonial times to the present. Much has been written 
about the cult of the Noble Savage in European and American literature, and the 
role of the American Noble Savage has been traced in the works of known literary 
figures; but the penetration of this humanitarian tradition among the Anglo- 
American folk, at least as expressed in their favorite songs, has been neglected by 
literary historians and folklorists. 

In 1787 a “Death Song of a Cherokee Indian,” later ascribed to Philip Freneau 
although the authorship still remains in doubt, was published. It capture the 
imagination of readers and listeners in Great Britain and the United States.” Often 
reprinted, it was set to music by Hans Gram in 1791. Sufficient research has not 
yet been done to state whether this song was the seedling of the cycle of the Noble 
Savage or whether, as is more probable, it was the literary adaptation of a folk 
genre. From the end of the eighteenth century to the present, persecuted and exiled 
Indians have wailed the loss of their hunting grounds and have died heroically in 
literature and in folk song. 

In the early years of our country’s history a remarkable song was used in the 
congregational singing of Protestant groups which may well be one of the earliest 
attempts, at least in verse, to improvise the “pidgin Indian” dialect which has 
become the Indian’s principal tag in popular literature—the western novel, the 
comics, the cinema, etc. Also it is a uniquely folklike example of that literature 
of the return to nature in which Christian truths are discovered in the wonders 
of the natural environment and in the virtues of natural man. Here, if anywhere, 
the young Emile might have discovered God and Christ at their primeval source! 
In Southern Harmony® the origin of the song is illuminated: “The first three 
verses of this song were taken almost verbatim, by a Missionary, from an Indian’s 


1 For the first part of this article, see AF, 67 (1954), 239-251. 
2 Benjamin Bissell, The American Indian in English Literature of the Eighteenth Century 


(Yale Studies in English, 68, New Haven, 1925) p. 183; Sigmund Spaeth, A History of Popular 


Music in America (New York, 1948) p. 587. 
3“Indian Convert,” William Walker, The Southern Harmony (New York, 1939), p. 1333 


“The Indian’s Prayer,” Bulletin of the Folk Song Society of the Northeast, 2 (1931) p. 18. 
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experience, while he was relating it: the last two verses were composed by David 
Walker, the author’s brother.” “In de dark woods, no Indian night,/ Den me 
look Heb’n and send up cry (twice)/ Upon my knee so low;/ But God send he 
angel, tak um care,/ He come he self and hear um prayer (twice),/ (If Indian 
heart do pray) ...” 

“Scot’s Song Upon America” runs the gamut in summing up the Noble 
Savage’s virtues. To his kinsmen, presumably in the old country, a Scot praises 
the American Indian. Although laudatory, he refers mostly to what can be 
observed, such as the Indian’s height and build, the beauty of his wearing apparel, 
his prowess at hunting, his skill at handicraft, his ability to paint colors on hides, 
He describes the Indians’ food, feasts, and laws; he praises their women. His most 
noteworthy departure from his repertorial role is his comment that the Indian 
would be mild and kind if not incited by the French. Because of his factual, con- 
crete manner, his picture of the Indian is the more convincing and is unique in 
its objectivity.* 

In “The Aged Indian” the general qualities are attributed to a specific Indian, 
We learn of his virtues. Yet like a shadow he enters a hunter’s cabin where the 
wife and child are alone. Stealing the child, who is drinking milk by the window, 
he takes her to the wigwam over the hill, where she dwells with him and teaches 
him to read the Bible and pray. He, in turn, teaches her to weave baskets. The 
favorable attitude toward this Indian is not the same unqualified praise expressed 
in “Scot’s Song Upon America,” but the fact that the Indian reads the Bible and 
learns to pray testifies to his basic good character.° 

“Indian Trail Song,” currently sung by Boy Scouts, extols Indian shrewdness, 
wisdom, and boldness.® 

Idealized and romantic love themes characteristically have an exotic setting. 
If at least one of the protagonists is of foreign blood there is added intensity. Indians 
have had a unique vogue both at folk and popular levels. 
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*Thomas P. Haviland, “An Early American Folk Song,” JAF, 63 (1950), 94-96. 

5 Louise Pound, American Ballads and Songs (Chicago and New York, 1922) pp. 124-125. 

® Boy Scout Song Book (Boston, n.d.) p. 10. 

* Fife Mormon Collection (from oral, MS and inaccessible published sources; subsequently 
referred to as FMC) I: 583, sung by Otho Murphy, Moab, Utah, 1946; FMC I: 812, recorded 
at Atascadero, California; other unpublished variants in Arizona University Recordings of 
Mrs. J. A. Ray, side 8. The California informant said she learned the song as a child in Ken- 
tucky. It is curious that despite this affirmation her text localizes the episode on the Blackfoot 
River. When asked if she knew where it was she replied, “Yes, in Idaho.” The variant from 
Utah lacks this localization. For published versions, see Louise Pound, Folk-Song of Nebraska 
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And with-in that lone-ly wig -wam Theres a wail of woe to - night. 
2. And her face was like the sunshine, 3. From the depths of the tangled wild- 
Daughter of the warrior chief, wood 
Came to cheer their home in autumn All alone one summer day 
and they called her “Fallen Leaf.” Came a hunter, lone and weary, 


On his lone and lonesome way. 


4. Weeks passed by and still he lingered. 5. One bright day this hunter wandered 


“Gentle Fallen Leaf,” he cried, On a prairie while alone, 
And with the love-call’s love she prom- Long she watched and long she waited 
ised But his fate was never known. 


Soon to be his woodland bride. 


6. With the summer leaves she faded, 
With the autumn leaves she died, 
And she closed her eyes in slumber 
By that lonely river side. 


Analogous to this is the unidentified fragment, placed by a California informant 
in the pseudo-Indian repertoire: “She’s far from the land where her young hero 
sleeps,/ Fond lovers around her are sighing,/Slowly she turns from their gaze and 
weeps/ For her heart in his grave is lying.”*® This may be a fragment of “The 
Indian Girl’s Lament,” arranged from Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, words by L. H. 
Bryant,” although we have been unable to consult the latter to verify our conjecture. 

“Lover’s Leap,” about a Pawnee brave and the maiden he loves, follows in 
ballad form the narrative of the typical lovers’ leap theme as disseminated in folk- 
tales.?° 

“Jonathan Smith,” which has a happier ending, deals with Pocahontas and the 
valiant Englishman. The Indians, having heard of Captain Smith’s defeat of the 
French and the Dutch, capture him. After killing a number of the Indians he is 
caught on the jaw with a war club and subdued. It is decided, in view of the 
trouble he has caused and the lives of the Indians he has taken, that he must run 
the gauntlet. At the crucial point Pocahontas arrives, falls in love with him, and 
has the tribe spare his life.™ 





and the Central West (Nebraska Academy of Sciences Publications, 9: 3, 1915) p. 36; Vance 
Randolph and F. C. Shoemaker, Ozark Folksongs IV (Columbia, Missouri, 1950) p. 274. 

8 FMC 215-A-2. 

® Minnie E. Sears, An Index of More than 12000 Songs (New York, I, 1926; Supplement, 


1934), Supplement, p. 274. 
10T ouise Pound, “Nebraska Legends of Lovers’ Leaps,” Western Folklore Quarterly, 8 


(1949), 312. 
11 Satis N. Coleman and Adolph Bregmar, Songs of American Folks (New York, 1942) 


p. 124. 
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The idyllic love songs have been the most copied commercially and are more 
indicative of the romanticized-lover image, which has been attributed to the 
Indian, than are the more dramatic themes. “Hiawatha” is typical. During the 
love song there is a proposal to Minnehaha and an eulogy, in which all nature 
joins, to her beauty.’* “The Indian Hunter,” composed in 1837, which has had 
some stability in the folk repertoire, also has nature in the background. “I'll gather 
the honeycomb,” the Indian brave promises the maiden; he will also chase the 
antelope and capture a gazelle to be her playmate. A proposal is preceded by an 
invitation to join him in a light canoe.’* In “Silver Bell,” a chieftain hearing an 
Indian maid’s beautiful voice, woos her. Together they listen to the refrain of the 
breezes which tells of the spell of love cast by Silver Bell’s voice.’* These three 
songs, highly idyllic and romantic in mood, have little of the authentic Indian (or 
of the authentic folk song) save the characters’ names. 

Another love song, “Shule Aron,” believed to be an old Irish song, was found 
under the title of “Indian Song.” It is a light, sweet, little refrain by a woman who 
will “sell her clock, reel and spinning wheel to buy her true love a sword and 
shield.” The weapons reveal the European origin of the song and its incomplete 
transformation into the Indian locale.’® 

Probably the most ubiquitous song of the idealized Indian lover type is “Little 
Mohea”?® (“Lassie Mohea,” “The Lass of Mohea,” “The Indian Lass,” “Mohea,” 
“Pretty Mohea,” “The Miami Lass,” etc.). Variants of this song, or of related songs 
having the same theme, include “On the Banks of the Pamanaw,” “The Coconut 
Grove,” “The Chippewa Girl,” “Ponchitrain,’ and the more recognizable titles, 
“Mawhee” and “Fair Indian Lass.” According to Barry this was a landsman’s song 
of American origin.’* It appears most often as a sailor’s song and the “Indian lass” 
could be of the South Seas. The Indian maid asks the wanderer to stay in her land 
and shows him her home. Telling her that he cannot forsake his love in his own 
country, he departs. After his return home, however, he is disillusioned with every- 
thing as he finds it; even his betrothed has proven false. In most variants he returns 
to the Indian maid. “On the Banks of the Pondamah” deals with a lumberjack 
instead of a sailor. 


12 James J. Geller, Famous Songs and Their Stories (New York, 1931) p. 237; Sears, 
Supplement, 1934, p. 128. 

13 By Henry Russell and Eliza Cook; Randolph and Shoemaker, IV, 1950, p. 297; Spaeth, 
1948, p. 80. 

14 FMC I: 815. A song hit of 1910 according to Spaeth, 1948, p. 622. 

15 Herbert Halpert, “A Group of Indiana Folksongs,” Hoosier Folklore, 3 (1944), 10. 

16 See the bibliographies of Henry M. Belden, Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri 
Folklore Society (Columbia, Missouri, 1940) pp. 144-145; Paul G. Brewster, Ballads and Songs 
of Indiana (Bloomington, 1940) pp. 175-180; Frank C. Brown, North Carolina Folklore, Il 
(Durham, 1952) pp. 340-342; Bulletin of the Folk Song Society of the Northeast, 6 (1933), 
pp. 15-18; H. H. Flanders, Country Songs of Vermont (New York, 1937) pp. 144-146; 
G. Malcolm Laws, Jr., Native American Balladry (Publications of the American Folklore 
Society, Bibliographical Series, I, 1950) pp. 27, 224. For Western versions see, Daughters of 
the Utah Pioneers, Pioneer Songs, arranged by Alfred Durham (Salt Lake City, 1940) p. 45; 
FMC I: 813. 

17 Flanders, 1937, p. 144. 
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On the Banks of the Pondamah’*® 

















As I walked out one e€ -ven - ing, In the 























beau-ti-ful month of June; The sun was set-ting it-self at 





rest, And bright - ly shone the moon. I 
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took a stroll a-way from camp To view the scenes all 

















’round,And’twas there] saw an In-di-an maid all sit-ting on the ground. 


2. As I advanced towards her, 3.1 scarcely gave one look at her 
She didn’t seem afraid, When tears began to fall; 
And I sat along side her, “I pray, kind sir, will you sit here? 
These words to her I said: And then I'll tell you all. 
“You do surprise me very much My sisters and my brothers died, 
Although you are a squaw, Likewise my pa and ma, 
To find you here so lonely And they all left me an orphan 
On the Banks of Pondamah.” On the Banks of Pondamah. 
4.“There’s one thing more that’s worse 5. “Now then, my little Indian maid, 
than all, Will you came along with me? 
That’s the lover who was mine; I will take you to a happy home 
He was a bold young working lad, In a paleface countery. 
Upon the Baltic Line. I will dress you out in brightest red 
He courted me, he flattered me, The like you never saw; 
He says, ‘You'll be my squaw,’ No longer need you wander 
And he left me heartbroken On the Banks of Pondamah.” 
On the Banks of Pondamah.” 
6. “Oh, no, kind sir,” she then replied, Although the pale face brogue is here, 
“That will never do; And you called me a squaw, 
I made a vow Id live and die Kind sir, I mean to live and die 
With the reindeer and the doe On the Banks of Pondamah.” 


In the same vein “The Chippewa Girl” tells of a lumberjack who proposes to 
an Indian maid but is refused because he is a rover.’® In the lumberjack’s versions 


18 Sung by William Holloway, King’s Cove, Newfoundland, July, 1951; Ken Peacock, 
collector; supplied by the National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. Other variants in Earl C. Beck, 
Lore of the Lumber Camps (Ann Arbor, 1948) p. 169; and Laws, 1950, p. 226. 

19 Beck, 1948, p. 156. 
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the Indian maid is more independent; apparently the wandering White is not con. 
sidered the prize that he is supposed to be in the sailor’s version. Among lumber. 
jack songs few take a negative attitude towards the Indian. 

“Juanita,” a beautiful ballad about an Indian maiden of the southwest and an 


americano, tells, as does “Little Mohea,” of a wanderer who says goodbye to return 
to his home. 


Juanita”° 

















“Jua-ni-tal must leave you. I have come to say fare - well” 
































~~ 
Cry - ing why my brave Jua - ni- ta Do not grievebe-causeI go 
a) i 
a 











“But, Sef-o- or if you love me you would ne-ver ne- ver go?’ 


4 
® Note: The % bars are evidently condensations of 3.(Commonly found in renditions not accompanied 
by guitar.) 


3. “I did not think that my flirtations 4- “One more kiss? I’ll give you fifty.” 
Would leave an impress on your heart, Round her form his arms entwined, 
When I return to wed a maiden They were standing near the ruins 
Of my country, we must part. Almost hid by clustering vines. 
5. “Crying? Why, my brave Juanita? 6. “ “Love me?’ Yes, of course, Juanita, 
Do not grieve because I go, And my love, you do not grieve.” 
For your bright eyes flash like jewels, “But, Sefior, if you loved me, 
Fairest maid in Mexico. You would never, never leave.” 
7.In the morning two vaqueros 8.“Por Dios,” cried un vaquero 
Chanced to rest beneath the shade As he pulled the vines apart. 
For siesta’s softest shelter “Here lies un americano . 
Close beside the foliage made. With a dagger in his heart.” 


g. Memories haunt the crumbling ruins, 
Juanita lives here all alone. 
In her eyes no teardrops glisten, 
From her heart the love has flown. 


Spaeth cites a song of 1850, “The Sachem’s Daughter,” in this category but we 
have not examined it.”* 

20 FMC I: 797. This song is not to be confused with the better-known song of the same 
title by C. Norton. 

21 Spaeth, 1948, p. 594. 
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Among songs about beloved Indian women, as in those about romanticized 
lovers, the Indian is idealized, at times in a sensuous light. As we are dealing 
specifically with beloved Indian women there is more emphasis upon sentiment. 
“Belle Brandon,” an excellent example, lives in a prairie cabin and meets her lover 
“‘neath the old arbor tree.” Something of her background is in the verse: “Bell 
Brandon was a birdling of the mountain/ In freedom she sported on her wing/ 
And they said the life current of the redman/ Tinged her veins from a far distant 
spring.” Being a half-caste imports to Belle Brandon singular exotic charm.” 

In “Uncle Sam to Texas” Texas is called a “tall-haired Indian gal.”** This same 
esteem is in “Snow Dear,” which tells of the love between an Indian maiden and 
a cowboy who promises her a safe retreat in face of the angered drums of her 

ople.** 

“ The problem is less dramatic in “Shenandoah” but the White suitor solves it 
in Yankee fashion. He loves the chief’s daughter and brings a canoe full of notions. 
The chief turns away the trader’s dollars, however, so the Yankee skipper has no 
recourse but to get the chief drunk and run off with his daughter.”® In “The Maid 
of Prairie Du Chien” a suitor’s advances are spurned.”® In “The Banks of the 
Gaspereaux” a domestic problem arises for a native girl, “Robin Redbreast,” and 
a Yankee who came to her country when the Maine lumberman drove the Gas- 
pereaux; they fall in love but as neither will live away from his native land they 
separate.” 

The image of an heroic Indian who endures great pain without complaint, 
who is faithful even unto death, has become so strongly imprinted in the Anglo- 
American imagination that it has become stock in trade for authors. The Lone 
Ranger’s faithful Tonto is a caricature of the type. His most classical incarnation 
is in “The Death Song of a Cherokee Indian.” * 

“La Sauvagesse,” a French-Canadian song, is highly nostalgic and representa- 
tive of the romantic Indian theme, and is keyed to the same exuberant superman 
note. 

22; Composed in 1854 by E. Garrett and Francis Wolcott (Spaeth, 1948, p. 130); FMC 
714, 725; Daughters, Pioneer Songs, 1940, pp. 88-89; Pound, 1015, p. 37; Randolph and 
Shoemaker, IV, 1950, No. 805, p. 328. 

23. A. Dolph, Sound Off (New York, 1942) p. 415; George S. Jackson, Early Songs of 
Uncle Sam (Boston, 1933) p. 36. 

24FMC I: 810. 

25 John A. and Alan Lomax, American Ballads and Folk Songs (New York, 1934) p. 546; 
other variants in Joanne C. Colcord, Songs of American Sailormen (New York, 1938) pp. 
83-84; William M. Doerflinger, Shantymen and Shanty Boys (New York, 1951) p. 77; Frank 
Shay, American Sea Songs and Chanteys (New York, 1948) pp. 66-67; Sears, I, 1926, pp. 
503-504, Supplement, 1934, p. 281. 

26 Belden, 1940, p. 201. 

27 Bulletin of the Folk Song Society of the Northeast, 5 (1933) pp- 13-14; Doerflinger, 
1951, pp. 246-247; Laws, 1950, p. 158. 

28 Published variously as “Death Song,” “Death Song of an Indian Chief,” “Alknomook,” 
etc. Bissell, 1925, pp. 183ff.; Frank E. Farley, “The Dying Indian,” Kittredge Anniversary 
Papers (Boston, 1913) pp. 251-260; Hugo Frey, American Cowboy Songs (1936) p. 82; Helen 
M. Johnson, Our Familiar Songs and Those Who Made them (New York, 1896) p. 285; 
Albert Keiser, The Indian in American Literature (New York, 1933) pp. 27-29; Henry W. 
Shoemaker, Mountain Minstrelsy of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1931) p. 113; Spaeth, 1948, 
p. 589. This song and variants were reprinted in various places from 1787 through the early 
nineteenth century. It appeared as an aria in operas and was sung in concert repertoires in 
Great Britain and the United States. 
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La Sauvagesse”® 
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i.Je suis des bordsde YO-hi-o. J’ai le cou- ra-ge pour no- 
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ra- ge pour no - blesse ‘et ma prou - es - . - se. 
2. Mon pére s’appelle Ritou, 3. Lorsque la tempéte et la mer 
Ma mere Rita la sorciére, Ont fait ouvrir me (ma?) voile 
Tous deux vécurent en bons époux I] m’est doux de quitter le port 
Et moururent enfants de lumiére Pour aventurer ma nacelle. 
Inspirés du grand Manitou Le tonnerre m’est un doux écho, 
Ils me nommaient “La Mariniére.” L’éclair aussi m’est salutaire. 
4. Lorsque le grand Manitou Fermer les yeux a la lumiére, 
Me rappellera de la terre, Je veux mourir dans mon canot 
Et qu'il me faudra pour toujours Et que l’onde soit mon tombeau. 


In “The White Captive” (“Young Albion,” “Young Albin”) an Indian per- 
forms a heroic rescue. Amanda, a White captive, is about to be burned at the stake 
when Young Albin, a chieftain, pities her, stays the execution, returns her to her 

29Sung by Mme Xavier Lefrangois, 83 years old, Hospice Ste-Anne-Des-Monts, Canada, 
collected by Carmen Roy; supplied by the National Museum of Canada: 

I am from the banks of the Ohio; courage is my pride. My life is to live in my canoe 

and to guide it skillfully. My life is in hunting and fishing; for I was born a savage 

maiden. 

Refrain: Tou ra . .. Courage is my pride, my promise. 

My father’s name is Ritou; my mother, Rita the sorceress. Both lived as good spouses 

and died as children of light inspired by the great Manitou; they called me the lady 

of the waves. 

When storm and sea have caused my sail to open I love to leave the port to try my 

little bark. Thunder is a sweet echo to me and lightning is good for me. 

When the great Manitou calls me from the earth and when forever I shall have to 

close my eyes to light I wish to die in my canoe and may the waves be my grave. 
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village, and goes back to his tribe. “The Chief of the Utes,” a Utah version, differs 
only in that the action is localized on the Bear River of northern Utah and south- 
ern Idaho.*° 

In “The Indian’s Revenge” (“Young Strongbow”) he is idealized as courage- 
ous, yet capable of great mercy. Strongbow goes to Dartmouth for an education 
and learns English, Greek and Latin. A student who intrudes upon his peace 
later becomes a captain in the war against the British and is captured by their 
Indian allies. Recognizing his Indian classmate, the captain pleads for mercy; 
Strongbow relents, saying that he can forgive but not forget.” 

In exaggerated romantic taste is “The Chieftain’s Daughter.” 


The Chieftain’s Daughter ** 

















1.... the evening o’er spreading, The laws of tradition had taught them 
Her pinions darkness o’er all. That one of their tribe every year 
In numbers the Indians came riding By lot must be chosen and brought there 
Approaching the Niagara Falls. To cast o’er those Falls without fear. 
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3° Bulletin of the Folk Song Society of the Northeast, 8 (1934) pp. 19-24; Carl Carmer, 
Songs of the Rivers of America (New York, 1942) p. 50; Flanders, 1937, p. 28; Charles Pea- 
body, “A Texas Version of “The White Captive,” JAF, 25 (1912), 169-171; Robert E. Pyke, 
“Amanda and the Captive,” JAF, 56 (1943), 137-139; Laws, 1950, pp. 228-229; Alton C. Mor- 
tis, Folksongs of Florida (Gainesville, 1950) p. 128. FMC I: 688 and II: 207 are unpublished 
variants from Utah. 

31 Shoemaker, 1931, p. 227; H. H. Flanders, et. al., The New Green Mountain Songster 
(New Haven, 1939) pp. 210-212. 

82 FMC I: 619, sung by Genevieve Holyoke of Moab, Utah, 26 July 1946; transcribed by 
Cora Burt Lauridsen. 
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They thought then that surely the chieftain 
Would have them cast lots o’er once more, 
But nothing unjust would he claim then, 
He left them and walked up the shore. 


3. A coffin, canoe and a paddle 
Lay waiting for her to step in. 
Farewell to her ponies and saddle, 
Long farewell to forest and kin. 
~The clouds then gave way to the moon- 
beams 
To guide her boat with its bright light. 
Quickly then out with her boat light 
She fearlessly entered the stream. 


. Oh, see how he loveth his daughter! 

He taketh a seat by her side, 

Together now down the stream even 

More swiftly, more rapid they glide. 

When a shout from the shore of the 
river 

Burst forth with a piteous cry 

From the mother that made all hearts 
quiver, 


4. All breathless and quiet as evening 
Were all those who waited on shore, 
As quickly now down the stream 
Oh soon to be seen never more. 

When quick as a flash of the lightning 
A boat was seen skimming the tide, 


And just as the moonbeams were bright- 


ening 
Her father rode down by her side. 


6. Down, down, still nearer the thunder 
That deafened the chieftain and child, 
Oh, look now, see they go under 
Beneath where the fury is wild. 

Is the love of a father more tender 

In the race of the White man today, 

Or the faith of the daughter more 
stronger 

That the bright skies . . . all day? 





For her chieftain and daughter must die. 


“Uncle Tahiah,” a less grandiose song, tells of an Indian who kidnaps a White 
child in the absence of its father. The mother relinquishes the child who is returned 
in the evening with a pair of new moccasins. The heroism, more muted, is quite 
sentimental.** 

“The Death Song of the Cherokee Indian” either set the vogue or gave renewed 
vitality to a series of pseudo-Indian laments in song which have flourished to our 
own day. Generally these songs consist of long monologues in which the Indian 
complains about the loss of his hunting grounds, death of his kinsmen, and the 
incursions of the White man whose farms, cities, and factories have dispossessed 
him “from Texas to Maine,” as one song puts it. Frequently he asks to return 
to the scenes of his childhood or to be expedited to the happy hunting ground since 
naught but suffering awaits him in this life. In some songs the Indian wanders, 
a solitary outcast, looking for the happy scenes of childhood.** 


33 Belden, 1940, pp. 294-295; Pound, 1922, pp. 124-125; Pound, 1915, p. 66. 

84“The Indian Hunter,” Brown, III, (1951), p. 319, No. 270; Franklin Square Song Col- 
lection (New York, 1881-1891) VII, p. 50; Albert H. Tolman and Mary O. Eddy, “Traditional 
Texts and Tunes,” JAF, 35 (1922), 375-376; “The Indian Chief’s Lament,” Arthur Kyle 
Davis, Jr., Folk-Songs of Virginia (Durham, 1949) p. 330; “The Indian’s Prayer,” Paul G. 
Brewster, “More Songs from Indiana,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 4 (1940), 175; and 
Arkansas Traveler's Song Book (New York, 1864) p. 42; “The Indian’s Lament,” Beck, 1948, 
pp. 281-282; and Book of Words of the Hutchinson Family (New York, 1851) p. 88; “The 
Lone Indian,” Shoemaker, 1931, p. 235. 
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Some, like “The Wyandotte’s Farewell,”*° embody a spiritual “take-off” into 
Christian mysticism. The Indian leaves scenes uf his childhood because the White 
man has pushed him out; but the parting has been all the more difficult, for there 
he had received Christianity. This idea is developed into two hymns, “The Indian’s 
Petition,” ** and “Indian’s Farewell.” The latter one does not mention Indians 
save in the title. 

“The Song of the Red Man,” which extensively examines the Indian’s griev- 
ances, is dramatic. The Indian bemoans his treatment by the White man in return 
for his hospitality. All was perfect until the Palefaces came, the Indian received 
them as “Sons of the Sky” but their traders brought firewater. Of the Indian driven 
from his land he cries, “The trees are down . . . The iron-horse is coming .. .” 
And then, in a chorus, “They came! They came! Like the fierce prairie flame!” He 
concludes that the Indians will join in the chase no more until they go to the Great 
Spirit.*7 


The Spotted Fawn** 
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Oh, you know that spot-ted fawn Oh, you know that pret-ty fawn. She's the 
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life the light ofthe for- est shade tilthe red chiefs child was gone. 
2. It was on that flowery marshy mound 3. Twas early next morning 
Where that Indian girl gave birth. Her bridal song arose, 
She grew as fine an Indian maid She was dreaming of the festival. 
As ever graced the earth. The night’s preceding foes 
She was the Red Chief's only child Through the forest stealthily 
And sought by many a brave, The white man came in wrath, 
And this to young White Cloud Fiery death before him lay 
Her spotted troth she gave. And blood was in his path. 


85 Mary O. Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio (New York, 1939) pp. 246-247, No. 117. 

36 Walker, 1939, pp. 25 and 269. 

37 Henry Clay Work, Songs (New York, n.d.) p. 22. 

38 FMC I: 586, sung by Genevieve Holyoke and son at Moab, Utah, 26 July 1946; tran- 
scribed by Cora Burt Lauridsen. 
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4. Twas early next morning The Indians gave to them a burial 
There was no strife to be seen, A burial in their rude way, 
But the young White Cloud and the A requiem went up, 
Spotted Fawn A requiem, a prayer.®® 


Their blood had colored the green. 


“The Spotted Fawn” departs from the format of a list of grievances to reveal 
in story form the injustices to the Indian. 

“The Legend of Weeping Water,” without specifying that “warlike bands from 
the north” are White men, tells of a raid upon an Indian camp in which the women 
wait in the wigwams while the “braves are killed in battle.” Then the women wail, 
rechristen the stream “Weeping Water.”*° 

In addition to the songs discussed, the following ballads may also fall in the 
song cycle about good Indians, although we have not been able to consult them: 
“Yarrimore” (1794), “Talacoy” (1799), and “The Indian and His Bride” com- 
posed by G. P. Morris and Francis H. Brown.*! 


3. Types oF Fotksoncs in Wuicu INpIANs ArE TREATED 


As we have shown, the Indian has been abundantly treated in the two most 
generally recognized folksong forms, the ballad and the sentimental folksong. 
Included with the latter were songs usually so brief and so nearly lacking in epi- 
sode as not to be ballads. Closely related is the commercialized popular song. It is 
difficult and frequently impossible to distinguish between the “pop” and the “folk.” 
The factor of commercialization including copyright constitutes the essential dif- 
ference between them. Numerous commercial popular songs with an Indian set- 
ting have been produced for more than a century, but little fruitful information 
is to be gleaned from them about Anglo-American attitudes toward the Indian 
which cannot be gleaned more effectively from songs with a more enduring exist- 
ence in oral tradition. In the “pop” the Indian characteristically serves merely to 
establish an exotic décor. Well known in this category are “Red Wing,”* 
“Ramona,”** and “Home on the Range,”’** Often the title is the only “Indian 
sign” discernible. Other titles are “Anona,” “Arrah Wanna,” “Big Chief Battle- 
axe,” “Big Chief De Soto,” “The Indian Maiden,” “Cherokee,” “Cheyenne,” “Hia- 
watha,” “I’m an Indian too,” “Iola,” “Minnehaha” or “Laughing Water Polka,” 
“Naponee,” “Natoma,” “Navajo,” “Pawnee,” “Pochita,” “Seminole,” “Sioux,” “The 


Eskimo Rag,” “The Wigwam Grand March.” *® 


39 The refrain is as follows: Oh, you know that spotted fawn,/ Oh, you know that pretty 
fawn./ She was the life, the light of the forest shade/ ’Til the Red Chief’s child was gone. 
After stanza 4 the last line of the refrain reads: “When the Red Chief’s child was gone.” 

#9 Louise Pound, “Nebraska Legends of Weeping Water,” Western Folklore Quarterly, 
6 (1947), 311-312. 

#1 Spaeth, 1948, pp. 588, 589, 592. 

42 A “hit” of 1907, words by Thurland Chattaway, music by Kerry Mills; Spaeth, 1948, 
Pp. 299. 

48 A “hit” of 1927, by Mabel Wayne and L. Wolf Gilbert; Spaeth, 1948, pp. 454 and 468. 

*4Composed about 1873, authorship disputed; see Spaeth, 1948, pp. 204-206; John A. 
Lomax, Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads (New York, 1938) pp. 424-428. 

*5 For authorship, date of publication, and other data about these and other “pop” songs 
in the Indian cycle, see Spaeth, 1948; and Sears, 1926 and 1934. 
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The Indian has entered concert halls and semi-popular musical repertoire to 
approximately the same degree, i.e., in the titles of musical productions such as 
Edward MacDowell’s “Indian Suite;” Rudolph Friml’s “Rose Marie;” Thurlow 
Lieurance’s “By the Waters of the Minnetonka” and many others; Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s “From the Land of the Sky-Blue Waters.” 

On the other hand, the Indian has seldom stimulated the imagination of creators 
of the humorous folksong. In Anglo-American folk music, Indians are commonly 
dreaded and hated, not uncommonly admired and pitied, but seldom laughed at. 
The “Banks of the Arkansas,” previously mentioned, is a playful if not juvenile 
song but scarcely treats the Indian as a humorous personality. Indians also are 
incidental “appendages” to songs whose humor is derived from other sources in 
“On Lake Ontary,”** “Colombo,” “The Disappointed Tenderfoot,” “John China- 
man’s Appeal,” *? “Sweet Betsy from Pike,” “Ten Thousand Years Ago,” ** “Hia- 
watha’s Mittens,”*® and “The State of Arkansas.”*° 

Four songs form an exception to the rule. A stanza from “Mademoiselle from 
Arementiers” goes: “The Indian is a good old race/ His nose is red, so is his 
face.”°? “Western Life” has a humorous dramatic climax. An easterner fresh out 
of college buckles on a brace of guns and goes to Wyoming, thinking that he will 
kill Indians. The first Redskin that he meets greets him with, “Ah, my dear old 
college chum, I give you salutation!”®? The French-Canadian “C’était un petit 
savauge,” previously discussed, tells humorously of an Indian boy’s death and 
burial. “The Ice Worms” is about a trapper who wooed and won an Eskimo maid 
who gave him offspring: “There’s a husky dusky maiden in the Arctic/ In her 
igloo she’s waiting there in vain./ O, I guess I'll put my mukluks on and ask 
her/ If she'll wed me when the ice worms nest again.”** This might be excluded 
since, despite ethnological considerations, the Eskimo and the Indian are well 
differentiated in the folk mind. 

Our investigation of popular American hymnology has been limited. Hymns 
and spirituals pertaining to Indians are rare now although good evidence shows 
that once they were more prevalent. Previously mentioned are “The Hell-Bound 
Train,” a widely disseminated southwestern revival hymn, and four hymns from 
the Southern Harmony. Finally, due to its unique theology concerning the origins 
and spiritual destiny of the Indian, Mormon hymnals have included occasional 
songs about the Red man although none of these is genuinely popular. 

Only six of our songs, all mentioned earlier, are lullabies or children’s songs. 
They are “Ten Little Indian Boys” (“John Brown Had a Little Indian”), “On the 
Banks of the Arkansas,” “Merry, Merry Indian Girls,” “Alphabet Song,” “Iroquois 
Lullaby,” and an “Indian Lullaby.” 

“© Champagne Charlie and Coal Oil Tommy Songster (San Francisco, 1868) p. 24. 

47 Taylor, The Gold Diggers’ Song Book (Marysville, California, 1856) p. 29. 

48 Marius Barbeau et al., Come A Singing; Canadian Folk Songs (National Museum of 
Canada, Bulletin 107, Anthropological Series 26, Ottawa, 1947) pp. 15-16. 

49 Boy Scout, n.d., p. 33. 

50 People’s Songs (New York, 1948) p. 8, Nos. 1 and 2 (in one); Randolph, III, 1949, pp. 
25-26. 

' 51 John J. Niles, The Songs My Mother Never Taught Me (New York, 1929) p. 15. 

®2 William Targ, The American West (Cleveland and New York, 1946) pp. 561-562. 

58 E. C. Beck, “The Ice Worms,” Midwest Folklore, 1 (1951), 98. 
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Indians appear rarely in sea chanteys. We have already encountered them in 
“John Cherokee,” “Shenandoah,” and “Little Mohea” (if this is a chantey). 

The Indian is more frequently alluded to in organizational songs such as those 
of a state, college, university, or of organizations like Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 
Nothing significant is to be learned about Indian-White relationships here; the 
Indians add local color or denote bravery or athletic skill. The many organizational 
songs include “Fairest Beloit,’ “Connecticut State Song,” “Idaho, Mother of 
Mine,” “Ode to Utah,” “Our Utah Pioneers,” “Where the Columbines Grow,” 
“New York Beautiful,” “Tammany,” “The Warriors,” “Indian Warriors Song,” 
“Indian Forest,” and “Indian Song.” ™* 

Several Texas Rangers songs, which have as their theme battles between Rangers 
and Indians, have served more as bids for public support for the Rangers than as 
the spontaneous expression of their life. Among them are “Come List to the 
Rangers,”®* “Here’s to the Ranger,”®* “Muster Out the Rangers,”®” “The Dis- 
heartened Ranger,”®® and the “Texas Rangers” mentioned above. In various other 
American military songs Indian fights form the central theme. Songs which have 
served as quasi-official songs of military units are “The Regular Army, Oh!”® 
“The Old Scouts Lament,”® “The Indian Yell,”*®! “The Frontiersman’s Call,”® 
“The Boys of Ohio,”® “In the Second Cavalry,”® and “In Our Leaky Tents.” 

A few campaign and political songs allude to Indians. The “Tea Tax” notes 
that angry Yanks, dressed up like Indians, threw the tea overboard.® “Tyler, the 
Fine Old Southern Gentleman” states that “the blood of the veterans of old ran 
cold at the savage Indian yell but not that of Old Zachary.”®* “Van Buren,” a 
“hurrah” song, refers to the hero of Tippecanoe as an old Indian fighter.** “Yankee 
Management” has already been cited. 


4. GEOGRAPHICAL AND Historica ConsIDERATIONS 


The analysis of American folk materials based on geographical considerations 
must be made with certain guideposts: (1) the derivation of early segments of our 
population from Northwestern Europe, especially the British Isles; (2) the conti- 
nuity of migration into our country from colonial times to the end of the nine- 
teenth century; (3) the voluntary nature of that migration and its unique pattern 
characterized largely by the “one-from-a-family-and-two-from-a-village” movement 
of peoples as opposed to the transplantation of entire groups; (4) the high mobility 


5¢For these and other titles see Spaeth, 1948; and Sears, 1926 and 1934; see also Eddy, 
1939, Pp. 52; Daughters, Pioneer Songs, 1940, pp. 165, 238; Boy Scout, n.d., p. 83. 

55 Randolph, II, 1948, p. 181. 

56 Lomax, 1938, pp. 371-372. 

57 Lomax, 1938, pp. 368-360. 

58 Lomax, 1938, pp. 369-370. 

59 Dolph, 1942, p. 8. 

*° Lomax, 1938, pp. 354-355: 

*: Dolph, 1942, p. 454. 

62 Dolph, 1942, p. 453. 

83 Dolph, 1942, p. 452. 

64 Dolph, 1942, p. 515. 

65 Daughters, V, 1944, pp. 522-523; Daughters, Pioneer Songs, 1940, p. 159. 

66 Dolph, 1942, p. 95. 

87 Dolph, 1942, p. 411; see also “Tippecanoe and Tyler,” Pound, 1915, p. 60. 

88 Jackson, 1933, p. 108. 
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of our population throughout the entire history of the country; (5) the different 
kinds of problems in acculturation which colonists and settlers faced at varying 
periods and in diverse geographical areas and which were derived perhaps more 
from characteristic potential resources of each area than from the numbers and 
types of indigenous peoples. With these considerations in mind songs about 
Indians have been examined to ascertain what geographical factors bear upon them. 

In almost all of the songs in which favorable, idealized, or romanticized attitudes 
towards the Indians are expressed there is either no specific geographic localization 
or localization vaguely along the Eastern seaboard somewhere between New 
England and Virginia. However, an historical rather than a geographical factor is 
probably involved. The Indian-White conflict took place there and was resolved 
at an early date. Following this there was among intellectual groups and around 
the foci of humanistic tradition a significant revival of humanitarian idealism with 
its by-product of folk expression of which the songs form a part along with the 
other literary expressions of the tradition of the Noble Savage. In an earlier period, 
we are confident, a rich folk musical expression existed which treated the Indian- 
White conflict very realistically, and among our songs a few historical ballads bear 
out this conclusion. With the passage of the conflict, of course, the realistic treat- 
ment of the Indian gave way to the idealized treatment since idealism, at the folk 
level, is expressed only when the absence of the Indian as a menace makes it pos- 
sible. A similar type of idealized pseudo-Indian folksong tradition will probably 
supersede the realistic treatment of the Indian throughout the United States. This 
process is already in being as evidenced by the fact that now songs of idealized 
Indians such as “Fallen Leaf,” “Young Albion,” “The Spotted Fawn,” and others 
are frequently sung at the folk level in the West, although Utah had an Indian 
uprising as late as 1922. 

The Great Lakes region, which in the early 1800’s was geographically distinctive 
largely because of the development of the lumber industry, has relatively few songs 
with an attitude of violence or of fear toward the Indian. Relationships between 
the woodman and the Indian took place with relatively little conflict. Occasional 
songs involve love affairs between woodsmen and Indian women. This area forms 
the setting for the lovely pseudo-Indian operetta, “Rose Marie,” which is in the 
spirit of folksong material of this region. In contrast, the overlander, the plains- 
man, the cowboy and the westerner generally sang of ferocious, deadly, cunning, 
threatening Indians who were devoid of desirable traits. The songs of the Texas 
Rangers and the most typical Mormon folksongs also treat the Indian as a danger- 
ous and hostile enemy. Exceptional are songs about love affairs between cowboys 
and Indian girls. 

Apparently the Anglo-American who came to California found little to fear 
from the Digger Indians. Almost every song which mentions the Digger treats him 
without hostility or sentimentality, but with indifference or with the implication 
that he is a lowly creature, a nuisance. 

Has there been a tendency to treat particular Indian tribes in particular ways? 
Good Indians are mostly tribeless and regionless, but the realistic Plains Indian 
is characteristically identified as a Comanche, an Apache, or a Sioux. This occurs 
so consistently as to constitute a tendency toward legend-formation in which these 
three tribes attract the “sins” of other tribes. There is little evidence of the emer- 
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gence of Indian folk heroes. Joaquin the Horse Thief, who is treated in one song, 
has become a local legend in California, although the song is only one of many 
expressions of this legend. Pocahontas, Hiawatha, and Minnehaha appear in 
pseudo-Indian folksongs which are no doubt derived from their treatment in 
literature. 

A primary characteristic of the folksong is its anonymity, and among folksongs 
of wide geographic distribution and stability in time, specific authorship and dates 
of composition can rarely be assigned. However, the spontaneous creation of songs 
to commemorate historic events and local dramatic episodes is established beyond 
question. Moreover, songs about such historic events are, lacking evidence to the 
contrary, usually composed within a short time of the event. A pretty good case 
can usually be built at least for the historical ballad for dates of composition gen- 
erally quite close to the events commemorated. Composition of folksongs about 
contemporary events has been a usual pattern in all areas colonized by the Anglo- 
American. We conclude, therefore, that songs about historical events, including 
songs about dramatic episodes in the relationships of Indians and Whites, have 
been sung regularly since the earliest days of colonization and have faithfully 
reflected changing relationships between the two culture groups at least down to 
the present century when modern techniques for the commercialization of popular 
songs may have beclouded the issue. 

No less than four of the songs considered may be tentatively placed at dates pre- 
ceding the American Revolution.®® Furthermore we are confident that in the pre- 
Revolutionary period many songs were composed about Indian-White relation- 
ships and that research will bring some to light. From the Revolution to the end 
of the last century there is an ever-increasing number of songs which deal with 
Indian-White relationships or with idealized Indians. The attitude toward the 
Indian in folksongs has more to do with specific factors in Indian-White relation- 
ships than with the course of humanitarian feelings among the literate and its 
literary expression. At the true folk level songs about Indians and Indian-White 
relations have taken a hostile attitude whenever and wherever friction had existed 
between the two racial groups; the significant cycle of Noble Savage folksongs 
arises in cultural situations where the Indian is not physically present and in con- 
flict with the Whites; hence it is a folk derivation of the literate humanitarianism 
and its appearance among the folk follows in time and mood the literary and 
journalistic expressions. These two opposing cycles of pseudo-Indian folksongs in 
contemporary oral tradition are no longer associated in singers’ minds with a 
personal consciousness of the Indian as a contemporary phenomenon of our culture 
or of either strained or friendly relations with him. It reminds us that the work of 
the folksong collector is ever allied to that of the antiquarian. As our culture 
matures both cycles will probably be doomed to oblivion except in the minds of 
amateurs of folk culture, save for a few pseudo-Indian folksongs which express 
certain universalities or which possess excellence in melodic content and which 
may, therefore, have the staying qualities to permit them to survive outside the 
cultural context which gave rise to them. : 


Occidental College 
Los Angeles, California 


89 “Scot’s Song Upon America,” “The Tea Tax,” “Lovewell’s Fight,” “Jonathan Smith.” 
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MAGICAL PRACTICES IN NORTHERN 
HAITI’ 


By Georce E. Simpson 


AITIAN vodun, a syncretistic cult based upon West African religious 
traits, Catholic theology and ritual, items from the storehouse of European 
witchcraft, and local innovations, includes a wide range of magical beliefs 

and practices as well as a variety of religious ceremonies.” 

During private consultations in his badji ‘cult house, the houngan or bocor 
‘ult leader’ makes use of the equipment on his altar and a collection of miscel- 
laneous materials from which protective charms and ouangas ‘magical objects 
intended to cause harm’ can be manufactured. Three altars are described here. 

The altar of A. J. contained these items: a small red flag, a piece of red paper, a 
wooden cross, leaves, flowers, an aluminum tumbler, a granite cup which held a 
spool of thread and a small bottle, two porcelain figures of Catholic saints, a 
handkerchief, candles, a small blue tin cup, a box of safety matches, pieces of wool, 
a Catholic prayer book, a piece of cord, and a small metal box. An oil light was 
kept burning day and night before the altar which was flanked by the images 
(chromolithographs) of thirteen Catholic saints. 

M. T. N.’s altar consisted of a kind of washstand with faded red and white 
curtains held back by cords. On the altar were: two crucifixes, a small round metal 
box, a tube of tooth paste, a tooth brush, a broken compact, several small boxes, 
and bottles of nondescript character. There were fourteen images of Catholic saints 
on the altar and the walls near the altar. 

B.’s son’s altar held a goblet for the /oas ‘vodun gods’ to drink from, a crucifix, 
a deck of playing cards spread out face down, a saucer with a fresh cake of soap, a 
broken watch, and a large empty medicine envelope. Hanging on the wall near the 
altar were: three images of Catholic saints, the Haitian flag, a red flag, and a 
rosary. 

Honest houngans do not charge excessive fees for their services, but some 
practitioners perform their tasks, individually or collectively, in ways which are 
very expensive for their peasant clients. 

The houngan asks the assistance of other houngans only at special times. 


1 This material was obtained on a field trip made possible by a post-doctoral fellowship of 
the Social Science Research Council. 

2 Other magical practices in rural Haiti are reported by the author in “Haitian Magic,” 
Social Forces, 19 (1940), 95-100. See also M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley (New 
York, 1937); A. Métraux, “Médecine et Vodou en Haiti,” Acta Tropica, Separatum 10:1 
(1953); Price Mars, Ainsi parla l’oncle (Port-au-Prince, 1928); Harold Courlander, Haiti 
Singing (Chapel Hill, 1939); G. E. Simpson, “The Belief System of Haitian Vodun,” American 


Anthropologist, 47 (1945), 35-59- 
395 
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Someone may bring a patient who has been poisoned by another docor, and the 
practitioner knows that he can obtain the antidote from the friend or rival 
responsible for the illness. Leaving the patient in his own houmfort ‘temple,’ he 
goes to onsult his fellow houngan and offers to pay for the proper remedy. If the 
colleague agrees to provide the antidote he has been paid twice for his work. 
Should his own client protest that he has paid to have his enemy killed, but that 
he has now recovered, the collaborating houngan can always say that the man 
became sick but that he had powerful spirits who enabled him to recover; or he 
may refund a part of the fee that he has collected from the bocor who came to ask 
for his assistance. In this case, two houngans and the man who wished the victim 
poisoned all realize some financial returns at the expense of the sick man. If the 
houngan does not wish to see the patient of a rival houngan cured, he may simply 
indicate an antidote, or he may say that he has not poisoned the man and that he 
does not know what poison he has been given. 

When a docor is called in from another part of the country to celebrate a big 
ceremony, the local houngans are greatly displeased because they lose the fees 
which would otherwise have come to them. To avoid trouble, a bocor who comes 
from some distance to hold a ceremony usually invites (and pays) the bycors of the 
region to assist him, or, at least, he attempts to establish friendly relations with 
them. If he does not bother to neutralize their influence in some way they may 
spoil the ceremony. Of course, if he is a great houngan he may think it impossible 
for the local talent to interfere with one of his services. When the jealous docors 
decide to “test” an intruder several things may happen, any one of which will ruin 
the ceremony. The conspirators may do something to intimidate the servants of 
the gods and thus make it impossible for the Joas to come, or they may put the hoof 
of a mule or the excrement of a wildcat in the fire, causing the participants to fight 
and break up the service. Also, worms may mysteriously appear in the dishes of 
food, or the officiating houngan may fall in a coma. 

Magic is often utilized by Haitian peasants in such pragmatic matters as heal- 
ing, love-making, and farming. An example of garden magic not previously 
reported follows. When there is a drought, the zanges—loas or gods—are discon- 
tent. There is no special ceremony to bring rain, but the zanges like drumming 
and vodun rites. When there are many ceremonies there is plenty of rain. One can 
stop rain, when there is too much of it, by appealing to the spirit of the twins. 

Peasant beliefs concerning certain animals and plants are of interest in the 
study of Haitian magic. Goats, sheep, and chickens are associated with good magic, 
pigs with bad magic. Ceremonies for bad zanges are not often given, but, when 
they are, Linglessou, Sousou pannan, and Limba ask for pigs as sacrifices. The 
peasants have awe for all snakes and for some birds, namely, the frizé, the malefini 
(which kills chickens), and the coucou (if a coucou comes into your yard it is a 
sign of great misfortune—a child or a relative may die). coucouilles or louilles 
‘glow-worms or fireflies’ are feared because Joups garous ‘werewolves’ sometimes 
change themselves into these insects. All dogs are able to understand human 
speech, at least the language of their masters. Ho.ses and donkeys also understand 
human speech. Nightingales foretell the future in their singing, but only a few 
privileged people, and these are houngans, can understand them. Donkeys tell the 
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time by braying every hour, and they foretell rain. While Joups garous can change 
themselves into any kind of animal, no animal can change itself into a human 
being. There are a few rare persons who can understand the language of every kind 
of animal. Plants sleep during the night, and if one is forced to take some leaves for 
a remedy at night it is necessary to waken the plant first. Joups garous can talk 
with plants, especially the mapou tree. 

An interesting type of magic cited by Plaisance informants occurs in the con- 
juring which is done with names. The peasant carefully guards his baptismal 
name, and never responds if he is called by it during the night. As a rule, his real 
name is recorded when his birth is registered, but he receives a nom-servanne ‘every- 
day’ name. When a man goes to a houmfort to strike down an enemy it is neces- 
sary for him to know the real name of his intended victim, otherwise this man 
will not come to the terrine ‘clay bowl’ when summoned by the houngan. The poor 
man who does not keep his surname a secret is at the mercy of his enemies. The 
chant, Pou connain nom-moin ‘To know my name’ states this belief, as well as the 
chant which says, L’en mer gangnin mové-bétes, pas rhélé nom-moin fort ‘In the 
sea there are monsters, do not call my name loudly.’ 

The following rites, witnessed by the author or described by informants, pro- 
vide additional data on the range of magical patterns in the rural sections of north- 
ern Haiti? 

When a desperately ill person is brought to a Aoumfort, the houngan may say 
there is little or no hope for him, but that he will try to substitute another life for 
the client’s. The peasants say he then performs a rite called changé téte in which 
he kills a victim by black magic and transfers his soul to the client. 

A man goes with a bocor ‘houngan’ to the crossroads at midnight where the 
bocor performs some rites with either a black or a white chicken. Soon they hear 
a great wind and suddenly in the middle of a whirlwind a man so tall that he seems 
to reach the sky appears. As he comes nearer he becomes smaller and smaller until 
he takes on dwarflike size. The docor tells him of his client’s desire to kill someone. 
Guédé, the dwarf, approves by nodding his head forward or disapproves by thrust- 
ing it backward. If Guédé disapproves, the bocor says that he is sorry, but that 
he can do nothing. 

The dead had been persecuting the Venal family, so the oldest male of the 
extended family group decided to give services to his ancestors, especially to his 
grandfather, in the hope that they might obtain peace. A Mass for the dead was 
said in the Catholic Church in Plaisance in the early morning. Following this 
service, the relatives walked two miles to the Bassin section for a continuation of 
the appeal to the dead. After turning off the main road, the party was led by the 
porte drapeau ‘flag bearer,’ the pret’ savanne (a peasant who knows some Catholic 
rituals), and the oldest male to the house formerly occupied by the grandfather. 
The group stopped about twenty or thirty feet from the house while the porte 
drapeau waved his flag, the pret’ savanne prayed and led a few songs, and some of 
the relatives lighted candles. Then as many as possible, about twenty or twenty- 

3 See also G. E. Simpson, “The Vodun Service in Northern Haiti,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, 42 (1940), 236-254; “Four Vodun Ceremonies,” ]AF, 59 (1946), 154-167; “Two Vodun- 
Related Ceremonies,” ] AF, 61 (1948), 49-52. 
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five persons, crowded into the main room of the small house. The others sat or 
stood in small groups in the yard near the house. The small table in the center of 
the room contained a crucifix, a small saucer filled with holy water, a green twig, 
a bottle of water, one of rum, one of cola, and one of liqueur. The pret’ savanne, 
a lesser pret’ savanne, and the oldest male were the principal participants in the 
ceremony, but the various relatives joined eagerly in the singing and praying, 
The songs were the popular Catholic chants and other parts of the Catholic liturgy 
such as: Kyrie, eleison, Christe, eleison; Asperges me; Libera; and Magnificat. 
Latin and French words were mixed with Creole expressions as the peasants 
responded to the pret’ savanne. At intervals, the leader took the small twig from 
the saucer and threw water forward, to the left, to the right, and on the ground 
near his feet. A small amount of the contents of each of the four bottles was poured 
on the ground near the altar by the oldest male as an offering to the spirit of the 
grandfather. Several of the relatives held lighted candles in their hands, and at 
certain points in the ceremony all crossed themselves. The pret’ savanne implored 
the dead not to disturb the family any longer. After these rites the women served 
coffee and rum to the participants. Within a short time the party proceeded to the 
home of the oldest male for a repetition of the service on a somewhat more 
elaborate scale. During the second service one woman became very angry and 
denounced the pret’ savanne for not including the name of her mother, who had 
died recently, in the prayers. She said that her mother was a very jealous woman, 
and that his failure to mention her name would certainly cause trouble for the 
family in the future. The pret’ savanne quieted her by saying that the service was 
mainly for the grandfather, but that all of his children surely were present at the 
ceremony with him. After prayers for the living, the ritual ended and a reception 
for all members of the family followed. Since there had been a death in the family 
recently, a bal was not given in the afternoon, and the only social activities were 
gossiping, joking, eating, drinking, and a game of trois-sept. If the grandfather had 
been a prominent vodunist, a secret vodun ceremony would have been held the 
previous night. In trying to appease the anger of the dead the peasants do not wish 
to omit any religious acts which might be acceptable. 

When a /oa chooses a servant, the first possession may be violent. The possessed 
person may throw himself into the fire or the river, or tear off his clothes, or cut 
himself. The first possession is called that of a loa bossale because it resembles the 
behavior of an untamed stallion. It is necessary to baptize, that is, to tame the Joa. 
Various means are used by the houngan to pacify a wild Joa, and these acts are 
usually performed during a regular vodun ceremony. The bocor may parle langue 
(speak an unknown language, presumably an African dialect) to the Joa, or he 
may strike his head against the head of the one who has been possessed for the 
first time. A favorite formula is to have the zange (the possessed person) sit in a 
chair while the Jocor consecrates an egg by throwing holy water and salt on it. 
The egg is then put on the zange’s head, and the zange immediately seizes and 
eats it, including the shell. A variation of this treatment is for the houngan to break 
the egg on the zange’s head and rub it through his hair. The houngan may give 
the Joa holy water to throw three times at each door of the house if the ceremony 
is held indoors or at the four cardinal points at an outdoor ceremony. According 
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to the peasants, these rites always succeed in calming a Joa and a baptized Joa 
never becomes wild again. 

The ceremony of Javé-téte is not only a kind of baptism for a new member of 
the vodun cult; it is also a rite of adoration of the Joas and a garde ‘protective 
charm.’ It is not necessary for one to be possessed in order to have this rite. The 
houngan washes the follower’s hair with a solution made of an inexpensive per- 
fume called florida or one made of basil or other leaves. The Aoungan then wraps 
awhite foulard handkerchief around the believer’s head. 

The baptism of vodun drums in the north consists of two parts: the religious 
(Catholic) baptism, and their consecration to the Joas. Religious baptism occurs 
frequently in the country. The peasant baptizes a new house, a new sugar cane 
mill, and other new buildings. A Catholic priest is often called for the baptism 
of a house. The religious baptism of a set of vodun drums includes Catholic prayers 
and chants. It is not necessary for a pret’ savanne to conduct this service; anyone 
who knows Catholic songs and prayers may officiate. The leader begins by singing 
Asperges me and throwing holy water as the Catholic priest does in beginning a 
Mass. Then he recites such prayers as Notre Pére, Ave Maria, Credo, and others, 
according to his fancy, and the participants respond as well as they can. He con- 
cludes the service with chants such as Je suis Chrétien voila ma gloire ... Je mets 
ma confiance, and Vierge en votre secours ... Then he throws holy water on the 
drums as such water is thrown on a child during the baptismal ceremony. The 
godfather and godmother walk around the godchildren (the three drums) and 
give each of them a name. The drums are sometimes dressed, but usually they are 
simply encircled by blue or red ribbons. The last phase of the religious baptism of 
drums is the distribution of cakes and liqueurs. Immediately after the religious 
ceremony, the vodun service is begun. It is not compulsory to have a houngan lead 
it. A badjican (a servant of the gods who acts as assistant to a houngan), or a 
drum maker, or a drummer who is familiar with the rites can officiate. The one 
in charge prays and sings as in the regular vodun service and asks the Joas to accept 
the drums. He throws maisgrille (a mixture of corn, coconut, bread, cake, pis- 
tachio, and other ingredients) and liqueur, and the dance begins. The zanges come 
and receive their drums. Drums which have not been baptized cannot be used in 
a vodun service because the Joas will not respond to them. 

Haitian peasants are not generally subnormal or psychopathic. They are intro- 
duced to a certain kind of universe, they accept the assumptions of that conceptual 
order, reason from those premises, and come to terms with their order of reality. 
As Hallowell says, “Beings of a purely conceptual nature must also be admitted 
to the culturally determined order of reality in which human beings live ... 
Once indoctrinated with such concepts, human individuals tend to interpret par- 
ticular events and experiences in a manner which offers empirical support to the 
traditional dogmas.”* 

The following instances will serve to demonstrate the kinds of empirical 
evidence which renew and reinforce belief and thus help to perpetuate the whole 
magico-religious complex of vodun. 

*A. I. Hallowell, Handbook of Psychological Leads for Ethnological Field Workers 
(Mimeo.), p. 23. 
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B. was going from Gonaives to St. Michel one morning about one o’clock, 
Suddenly he heard the beating of many drums. He thought that there must be a 
big dance in the neighborhood. After a short time he heard drums ahead of him 
and behind him. Then a big dog appeared in the road just ahead of him. He said 
to the dog (a loup garou), “I have no right to interfere in your affairs, and you 
have no right to prevent me from going to St. Michel. The road is for me as well 
as for you.” After he had finished speaking these words, the dog changed himself 
into a big policeman (Chef de Section or rural policeman). He approached B, 
grabbed him by the arm, and said, “I am going to arrest you.” B. said, “You cannot 
arrest me because I am able to defend myself.” They started to fight and B. lost 
consciousness. The next morning when he arrived in St. Michel he was surprised 
to find that his clothes were torn and that he had several wounds on his body. He 
believes that he was delivered by his chief Joa, Erzilie, or if she could not come 
to his rescue at the time, that she sent some other /oas to save him. What probably 
happened was that B. met a rural policeman, or other peasant, with his dog. No 
doubt B. went out on the road filled with anxieties concerning night travel and 
was prepared to see mysterious beings. Under this strain he became frightened, 
fell down, fought real or imaginary beings, got hurt, became unconscious, re- 
covered, saw evidences of a struggle, was somewhat vague about what happened 
yet able to reconstruct the account just given. 

Arséne was working in Hinche during the cotton harvest. One day, some people 
from Marmelade asked him to come over and play for a dal. Unfortunately, he 
received his pay very late and ieft Hinche at eight o’clock in the camion ‘bus.’ The 
chauffeur took him as far as St. Michel and advised him to postpone the rest of 
his journey until the next day. It was then ten o'clock at night. Arséne decided to 
go alone to Marmelade. The road is very bad and the region is isolated. About 
eleven o'clock he heard the noise of a strange drum coming from a mapou tree. 
He hurried along, but soon heard the drums in front of him and, about five 
minutes later, was surrounded by the drums. Suddenly, a group of loups garous 
appeared and followed him. The group was silent and the traveler ran as fast as 
he could along the road. After he had gone some distance he was astonished to see 
an automobile coming down the road without a driver. He abandoned the main 
road, but the car turned around and came back to him. Arséne said, “You are in 
your mysteries and I continue my journey. I have no right to disturb you and you 
have no right to disturb me.” From the car a strange voice laughed and said, “This 
man is certainly a worker from Gonaives.” A short distance farther along the road 
he met a very big pig. Arséne decided to use his gun for defense and the animal 
went away. One hour later, he met a large group of Joups garous in the form of 
men and women, and the road was lighted by the candles which they carried. A 
mysterious voice sang, “Wednesday belongs to us alone; so much the worse for the 
traveler surprised in the night.” At this time it was about two o'clock in the 

morning. Arséne was afraid but continued his journey. On his arrival in Marme- 
lade he saw a human form, but it was surrounded by lights and the strange person 
was just entering his house. Ars¢ne heard the music and the noise of a dal. His 
friends said to him, “Where have you come from at this hour?” He replied, “From 
Hinche and I have traveled by night.” His friends replied, “It is a very great 
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imprudence on your part because the night is not yours and this road is full of 
loups garous.” Next morning, a man of the village told him, “My friend, you are 
young but you are not wise. Be careful when you travel again during the night as 
you did last night.” 

One night, as A. J. came back to Plaisance from Limbé, he saw three large blue 
flames of fire shoot up into the air. At once he was possessed by a Joa and escaped 
from this great danger. 

U. was working for a certain employer at Massade. One day, at noon, this man 
sent a young boy on an errand. While walking down a side road, the boy met an 
old man who persuaded him to come into a sugar cane field. Here the old man 
passed his hand over the boy and by this gesture took away his soul. That evening, 
the employer looked for the boy but could not find him. He looked again the next 
day and the day after that, but his search was in vain. Finally, he found the boy 
in the sugar cane field, but he was a real zombie ‘a dead person who has been 
resurrected by a houngan,’ who could not speak and who knew nothing. The 
farmer took the boy to his house where he died the next day. 

Last November, a peasant who had been converted to the Adventist religion 
called the pastor of this denomination and asked him to burn the stone of a /oa, 
Linglessou, which he had in his house. U. knew this man well because he was 
a godson of his godfather. The pastor burned the stone and three days later the 
peasant died suddenly. The next night U. and Arséne, who were sleeping in the 
coffee processing plant at Bassin, heard a group of persons wade across the river. 
A few minutes later they saw five persons, including a boy of fourteen or fifteen, 
leading the dead man (who was naked and bound with ropes) along the road. The 
group stopped for several minutes under the tonnelle ‘shelter’ of the coffee plant. 
The man was groaning, but he did not seem to be weeping. After several minutes, 
the group proceeded in the direction of the village with the dead man. 

A woman was found wandering on the plain at Ennery. She was suffering 
from a lapse of memory, was naked and almost starved. A peasant couple claimed 
that they recognized her as their daughter who had died at the age of twenty-eight 
nearly thirty years ago. After some care at the hospital at Pont Bedet, she improved 
in appearance, looked much younger, and had her menstrual periods. The people 
who claimed to be her parents and their neighbors were sure that she had come 
back to their region as a zombie. 

It is difficult to determine what actually happened in some of these cases. How- 
ever, there can be no question about the sincerity of the peasants’ beliefs, and it 
is convincing when he tells his experiences to others because they have had similar 
ordeals or they know of similar incidents. Possible explanations of the zombie 
items include: drugs, amnesia, poisoning, hypnosis, illness, mental defect, derange- 
ment. 

It was not possible to have the Plaisance peasants who undergo spirit possession 
examined psychologically or medically. Some houngans and some of their assistants 
seemed to the writer to be more unstable emotionally than the ordinary members 
of the vodun cult, and they were so regarded by their acquaintances. The follow- 
ing cases are presented as examples of possession among the rural folk of Northern 


Haiti. 
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Z. has many worries. He has lost four children and he knows that two were 
taken by God, the other two had been killed by his enemies. He has been plagued 
by the death of livestock, by poor crops, and his frequent inability to find work as 
a carpenter. He often gives private offerings of maize, pistachio cakes, bread, cake, 
liqueurs to his Joas. He throws these things in his house, his yard, or under the 
trees where the /oas dwell. The Joas speak to him often, but at no special place and 
in no special situation. They may speak to him in dreams or while he is working 
or while he is traveling along the road. The Joas tell him everything concerning 
his family and his affairs. When one of his children is sick, his chief Joa comes to 
his head and tells him what medicine to give. An assistant makes a note while Z. 
is possessed and after the Joa is gone he tells Z. what the Joa said. Z. has given 
many vodun ceremonies, but he gives a great ceremony only once in five years in 
honor of his Joas and to thank them for their protection of his family, his fields, 
and his animals. Although he is illiterate, he writes letters to the /oas in a special 
kind of writing when he is possessed, and the Joas write to him. (Another in- 
formant said that the writing of the Joas is a kind of receipt.) Z.’s principal loas 
are Zilie and Linglessou, who, according to Z., is Zilie’s husband. 

Before their marriage, I. M.’s wife was not a servant of the zanges ‘loas,’ and 
did not practice vodun. After their marriage she was frequently ill. According to 
I. M., her record on childbirth was: eight pregnancies which resulted in miscar- 
riages, four living children, three children who lived only a few days, three living 
children, and another miscarriage on the nineteenth pregnancy. One day after the 
first or second live birth, I. M. saw that his wife was possessed by a spirit. He 
refused to allow her to become a servant of the gods and, in his words, she became 
crazy. He was forced to take her to a houmfort ‘a vodun temple.’ He was much 
embarrassed and wept about this trip because no one in his family believed in 
vodun. The houngan, said to be a bad man, used a bad zange. After several days, 
they left this conjurer and sought another in the northwestern part of the country. 
The second houngan treated I. M.’s wife and a few days later a spirit came to her 
head. I. M. says that she was forced to become a servant of the Joas. Her chief Joa 
is Maitresse Zilie, but M’sieu Pierre is also important to her, and sometimes she 
is possessed by still other zanges. 

When B.’s wife was eight or nine years old, she suddenly became very sick. 
Her father consulted several houngans and all agreed that the child might die 
within a short time. One of them said that if the child lived until the following 
Wednesday he would be able to cure her. He told the family that a Joup garou 
had taken the child’s soul and put it in an ant hill. Each day after the father 
received this information the child became worse. She could not eat and everyone 
expected her to die. On Tuesday before the Wednesday fixed as the day for the 
crisis of the girl’s iilness the child called her father and said, “Papa, I beg you to 
put my bed in the courtyard under the bamboo tree.” The father carried out her 
request and then the child said to him, “I wish to eat many crayfish.” All the 
members of the family went to the river to fish and an hour later they gave her 
twelve crayfish. The young girl was immediately possessed by a spirit and although 
she had been very sick, she now began to sing and dance like a very strong person. 
The family was astonished as the spirit sang, “I was not there but now I have come 
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back and I must cure my child.” Other persons became possessed and the father 
brought his vodun drums to the courtyard. Neighbors came in large numbers 
because they thought the child had died. The Joa asked for a chicken and, after 
making some magic signs over it, chased it out to the main road. This act meant 
that the Joa, who was Legba Afrique, had chased away the child’s sickness. A few 
minutes later the Joa asked for another chicken, and upon receiving one he threw 
it into a mortar and pulverized it alive. Then Legba Afrique went into the woods 
and gathered the leaves of two plants known as robenir and banzila, put them in 
the mortar, and pulverized them with the chicken. The Joa bathed himself and 
all of the other members of the family with this mixture. After that, the Joa made 
an arréte ‘charm’ with the mixture and buried it in the courtyard to prevent the 
return of the Joup garou. After demanding a male goat and a great ceremony at 
the end of the week the Joa announced that he would return in six days. At the 
end of that time he did return and a ceremony was celebrated. Legba Afrique 
killed the goat and bathed all the children of the family again, and put another 
arréte in the courtyard. Since that time the family has had no more trouble with the 
loup garou, and B.’s wife has been a faithful servant of the Joas. 

An old badjican in the Bassin section became possessed because his wife was 
sick. While possessed, this man swept the house, traced a cross on the ground at 
the entrance of the house, prepared a special solution and bathed his wife with it, 
sang, and danced. 


Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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Ononpaca Rirvuat Paropres: '—How did Carnival and Hallowe’en horseplay develop 
from uncanny masked rites? Speculation is not the only clue to this millenium-old 
transition. Observation of contemporary Iroquois ceremonies can give an eyeful of 
masked clownery in various stages of full-fledged function and gradual deterioration. 
Under any circumstances, the False-face dancers make the most of their privilege to 
burlesque and grotesquerie. Seasonally they appear in order to exorcise disease demons— 
every spring and fall in processions through the settlement, every January in ash-strewing 
dances at the longhouse Midwinter rites.” At Six Nations Reserve, Canada, their maneu- 
vers follow traditional patterns. At Onondaga Valley, New York, they also cavort in 
boisterous parodies with a contemporary flavor. 

Onondaga Valley is the easterly outpost of Iroquois pagan survivals. The inhabitants 
are torn between the ancient and introduced faiths and cultures even more than their 
more westerly cousins. Seven miles south of Syracuse, just outside the village of 
Nedrow, the nine hilly square miles of the Onondaga Reservation lie in the fork 
between highways 11 and 11A. Highway 11A passes a string of homes, a modern 
school and NYA building, and four churches. A branch road passes scattered frame 
houses and the Longhouse with its adjoining “Mudhouse.” 

These two sanctuaries are identified with the two moieties which still govern the 
social and religious structure. Sometimes both moieties unite in the big house. During 
certain observances, such as the False-face dance, the larger Moiety I occupies the big 
house, ganuseske, the males on benches along the east walls, the females in the west 
half; the smaller Moiety II meets in the little “Mudhouse,” de?ho?didaige, males north 
and females south. Other reservations use only one longhouse. In other ways Onondaga 
Valley arranges and times its festivals differently, particularly the Midwinter festivals. 

On the seventh and eighth night of this fourteen-day conclave the False-faces and 
large crowds of spectators gather in their respective houses. “The false face dance its 
great to see it as you see that two long house they use both going back and forth.” Thus 
wrote my ceremonial sister and hostess, Gladys Lewis, niece of the late chief Jesse 
Lyons. She furthermore whetted my curiosity before my visit in January, 1952, as follows: 





“Then the false face dances will be two nites, the gang will visit both longhouse, drag 
in themselfs all kinds of unerforms on and their best false face. Then they give tobacco or 
cigarettes pay them to dance, theres 3 or 4 difference gangs comes in when ready. The last nite 
of false face they do the same thing but rough sometimes and noise. Then they always make 
them dance any time no matter who he is, never can tell who he is sometimes there is a nice 
lady in it. She is just as smart, it’s a man. then later at 10 P M all the man that has wood 
false face gang up outside every man that has gun shoots so many times, after the shooting 


1 The trip was financed by the New York State Museum, by courtesy of Carl E. Guthe. 
A manuscript and tape recordings are deposited in the Education Department of the Museum. 

? For details on the ceremonies, dances, songs, and instruments, see William N. Fenton, 
Masked Medicine Societies of the Iroquois (Smithsonian Annual Report, 1940), 397-430; 
William N. Fenton and Gertrude P. Kurath, The Iroquois Eagle Dance, An Offshoot of the 
Calumet Dance (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 156, 1953); Gertrude P. Kurath, 
“Local Diversity in Iroquois Music and Dance,” in Symposium on Local Diversity in Iroquois 
Culture (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 149, 1951), 109-137; Frank G. Speck, 
Midwinter Rites of the Cayuga Longhouse (Philadelphia, 1949). 
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is over 2 man will hollow loud for a loud thanks that it went through OK. Then theres a 
man will lead them false faces march inside. he sings to lead them in, then when through 
they march out again will go in the other long house will do the same thing. they give thanks 
that means they come again to help you give good medicine in 10 days. Then later they go 
out come in again make them dance also feather dance too, then later before its over they 
come in again to march in line to shake hands everybody also the other Party, say Happy 
New Year many thanks, see you again.” 


On 13 January, I joined Gladys and her family in the crowded sanctuary of Moiety I. 
The same sequence of events recurred three times, namely, (1) tobacco collection, 
(2) entrance of the maskers, and (3) dance and noisy exit. 

1. Eli Shenandoah collected chewing tobacco in a cardboard box, circling among 
the spectators in a counterclockwise direction. In the dark night a great clamor of 
whinnying and snorting approached the door. Thunderous knocking announced a red 
wooden face that peered in and dragged after it a crawling form draped in the remains 
of an old fur coat. It thumped a large turtle shell rattle on the floor and led the way 
for a miscellaneous collection of seven maskers—three in black wooden masks with 
tin eyes and stringy horse hair, four in buckram or rubber dime-store masks with a 
lacrosse uniform, a shaggy rug, a woman’s dress, and a white union suit. They lined 
up at the men’s end of the room in front of Ike Lyons who held a speech in Onondaga 
and doled out the tobacco for the pouch at their waist. On a bench to one side Percy 
Smoke began to knock a turtle shell rattle on his bench with both hands and he growled 
forth the traditional dissonant chants of the False-face society. The maskers jumped 
and thumped and hoisted up their elbows. Thereupon they stumbled outdoors with 
puffing, groaning, and stamping. These were the big house dancers, said Gladys. 

2. After another tobacco collection in came the mudhouse gang, disguised entirely 
in commercial masks. They sat down on a bench in the southeast corner to receive their 
tobacco and arose to dance all over the floor. The five of them shook the house in 
their exit. 

3. The longhouse group entered as before but sat by the men’s stove for the tobacco 
gift and acted coy before accepting this. Thereupon, instead of the traditional False-face 
dance, they regaled the audience with five amazing parodies of sacrosanct rituals. All 
of them circled around in the Fish Dance and Bear Dance. The former, a “social dance,” 
which has been likened to the Charleston, was not difficult to ridicule: all it needed 
was an exaggerated flopping of the legs. The second, led by the fur coat, was even more 
ungainly than the actual rite. But real skill and ritual expertness produced the other 
three burlesques. The bear, the lacrosse player, and the union suit surmounted by a grin- 
ning mustache took their seats in front of the stove, for Eagle Dance. 

In the real healing ceremony male mimes are seated on a bench. To the first measures 
of each song they lunge and shiver their shoulders and make-believe wings; then they 
hop in a deep crouch. While Percy Smoke and Tom Lewis accompanied two ritual 
songs with the proper drum and horn rattle, the three clowns tottered, lost their bal- 
ance, and collapsed in their attempts at the difficult motions. At the end of each song 
they resumed their seats and the union suit fell over backwards. The next scene was 
the wasase war and curative dance. In both Eagle and War Dance each song is supposed 
to be interrupted by a society member, who raps his cane on the floor and delivers a 
speech of praise or boast. To traditional tunes the three mimes jumped in ponderous and 
belligerent disarray. The union suit snatched up a big piece of fire-wood and threw it 
on the floor. He stood by the bench in a boastful straddle, while all waited in silent 
suspense. After a tremendous effort he emitted a high squeak. For their final offering 
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they took turns at the Individual Chant. They turned staccato gait and Propulsive 
intonation into a stiff-legged stride and rhythmic but note-less, hoarse croaks, 

The evening of 14 January, Gladys’ predictions came true. The pattern followed that 
of the first night, but with more entrances, more clamor, and several new features. The 
five Mudhouse maskers entered three times, in False-face dance and several parodies, 
The Longhouse group also appeared three times. For the first dance Gladys’ skillful 
needle had re-created oldtime aprons and added ribbons. All available wooden wry- 
faces had been dusted. Ten such figures burst through the door and electrified the long- 
house. Later on they reappeared in their commercial outfits, with the addition of three 
“ladies”—a slouchy long-skirted contraption, a stylized version of ceremonial dress, and 
a stylish suit with high heels and a diaper bag as purse. They added several new take. 
offs, including Feather Dance and Women’s Shuffle Dance. Two of the ladies became 
entangled in their own feet, but the stylish one with the pink face expertly saw-footed 
around the room. When the three joined the women on their benches, he-she pulled a 
compact out of the diaper bag and powdered a pasteboard nose. In one of the interludes 
two Husk-faces, masked in braided corn husks, bounced about to monotone syncopated 
chanting. 

Sixteen shots and a shouted declamation outside the door announced the climax, 
All seventeen actors entered pell-mell and parodied the Credo of the longhouse adher- 
ents, the Great Feather Dance. Tom Lewis and Gordon Peters thundered turtle rattles 
and strained their throats, as males collided with wild gesticulations and three females 
slithered along in the wake. Suddenly all stood still and faced Ike Lyons in the center 
of their circle. He promised that in ten days they should receive their requested four 
gifts of tobacco, brown mush, white mush, and bread. All circled counterclockwise and 
shook hands with everyone in the audience. 

On 26 January, the united maskers made a daytime circuit of all homes for the 
expulsion of disease. They were led by a man with a gun over his shoulder. In the 
evening the entire company met in the Mudhouse for their gifts and proceeded to the 
big house for a traditional ceremony of round dances and rubbing ashes into patients’ 
hair. Said Gladys, “Then that is the End. Lets hope every one well through the year 
also your lucky to plant things to eat, also more berries, fruits to grow good. Next 
until 1953.” 


GERTRUDE P. KuraTu 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Ir It Ratys Wuite Tue Sun Is Suininc:—When it rains while the sun shines, 
people often quote a proverb, nursery rime or some other wise saying reflecting an old 
belief. The saying may end with a weather forecast or a reference to some event 
in hell, heaven, or in the subterranean or animal world. Have you come across any 
expressions of this kind in the field of your research? Do you know of any studies 
recently published on this subject? (See Archer Taylor, FFC, Vol. 113, p. 26; and 
Feilberg, Ordbog, Vol. 3, pp. 32-33.) Even negative information would be valuable to 
us. It is highly desirable that the quotations sent to us be in the original dialect, with 
references to the provenance and, if necessary, with comments, in any European lan- 
guage, by the sender. We shall be grateful for any help in this respect, and will be 
very glad to render any services in return. 


University of Helsinki Martt1 Haavio 
Helsinki, Finland 
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HISTORY OF FOLKLORE 








Storia del folklore in Europa. By Giuseppe Cocchiara. (Turin: Edizioni Scientifiche 
Einaudi, Collezione di studi religiosi, etnologici e psicologici, 20, 1952. Pp. 622. 
Lire 4500.) 


Folkemindeforskningens Historie i Mellem- og Nordeuropa. By Inger M. Boberg. 
(Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaards Forlag, Danmarks Folkeminder, 60, 1953. Pp. 
viii + 382.) 


Historia del Folklore Argentino. By Juan Alfonso Carrizo. (Buenos Aires: Ministerio 
de Educacién, Instituto nacional de la Tradicién, 1953. Pp. 187.) 


These three excellent books on the history of folklore are signs that folklore is 
establishing itself as a branch of humanistic studies with a tradition, problems, and 
methods of its own. They make an altogether gratifying contrast to the handbook of 
A. Guichot y Sierra, Historia del folklore. Origines en todos los paises hasta 1890. 
Desarrollo en Espafia hasta 1921 (Madrid, 1922). As the titles suggest, these three his- 
torical accounts supplement one another. Cocchiara chooses the largest task and acquits 
himself well. For example, his wide reading enables him to give a rich account of Eng- 
lish studies from Thoms through Tylor, Lang, and Frazer to Marett and Malinowski. 
His treatment of French studies is equally generous. The names that I have mentioned 
and the proportions of Cocchiara’s book suggest its nature. The first 244 of 575 pages 
(I am neglecting the bibliographical appendix and the index of names) bring him only 
to the brothers Grimm. Cocchiara gives the historical beginnings of folklore studies 
and an account of the results with strong emphasis on their anthropological and socio- 
logical aspects seen against the background of the history of ideas, especially the history 
of religions and theories about primitive culture. He does not attempt to assess results 
of a more specialized sort in such various genres of folklore as proverbs, riddles, and 
charms. His account of the developments in the study of the tale and the folksong are 
helpful and suggestive, although I am surprised not to find the name of Albert Wesselski 
in the index. While not intended to be exhaustive, the bibliography (pp. 577-612) is 
good. The illustrations suggest most attractively the parallelism of plastic art and philo- 
sophical ideas. My most serious criticism of Cocchiara is his failure to give an index of 
subjects. The index of names needs some corrections. 

Boberg’s history of folklore studies north of the Alps is a veritable encyclopedia and 
biobibliographical dictionary of the subject. A paraphrase of a few lines from the begin- 
ning of her remarks on folklore studies in Holland and Belgium—I choose the passage 
(p. 131) quite at random—gives a good idea of the sweep of her learning and the 
wealth of details found on every page: 

The best-known collection of jests, the Nieuwe Cluchtboek (1570), depends for the 
most part on Bebel and Pauli. Erasmus of Rotterdam’s Adagia (1500) and another Dutch 
collection of proverbs (1480) have been mentioned under Germany. One of the younger 
humanists, the historian Joannes Meursius (1579-1639), who was called to Sorg in 1625 
as professor of history, published in that year a treatise on games among the ancient 
Greeks, Graecia ludibunda. Finally, the lyric poet Jan van der Veen (1578-1659) published 
a collection of rhymed riddles, Raedtselen, in 1653. 
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Boberg’s bibliographical notes are abundant, the illustrations are well chosen, and 
the indexes of names and subjects are helpful. Naturally, her treatment of Scandinavian 
and Baltic folklore studies is particularly full, but the accounts of German, British, 
French, and Dutch and Belgian studies are splendid condensations of a long and com. 
plicated development. The English summary (pp. 365-382) makes the book available 
to those who are not fluent in Danish. 

Although naturally more limited in scope than Cocchiara’s or Boberg’s survey, 
Carrizo’s review of Argentinian folklore can stand on the same shelf with them. It js 
a welcome account of a field that offers great bibliographical difficulties to most students 
of folklore. For this reason, the abundant references are a great aid to students. Carrizo 
ranges somewhat farther than the others have done in including mention of authors 
who have utilized the materials of folklore in their literary, non-technical writings, | 
commend particularly, among the many good things in Carrizo’s book, the historical 
and bibliographical account of “Noticias de viajeros del siglo XIX” (pp. 61-87). The 
critical remarks will give a folklorist a very good idea of how useful he will find these 
books. The illustrations are limited to portraits of Argentinian scholars and do not 
include paintings and objects of art (Cocchiara) or title pages and pertinent scenes 
(Boberg). Although Carrizo offers an “Indice General” of one page and a good index 
of names, we need an index of subjects. This is a good history of a nation’s interest in 
folklore, and I wish that more books like it were available. 


University of California ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


FOLKLORE THEORY 


The Study of Culture at a Distance. Edited by Margaret Mead and Rhoda Métraux. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. x + 480, bibliography, index. 
$5.00.) 


A culture like that of the Ostyaks of Siberia is now inaccessible to us in space; a 
culture like that of the Skolt Lapps of Suenjel—destroyed, after 1938, by a great catas- 
trophe, its survivors scattered and later relocated—is now inaccessible to all in time. 
Such groups offer far from ideal conditions for the testing of theoretical problems; yet 
practical or scientific exigencies may demand that they be investigated nevertheless. 
This Manual is concerned with developing a model for the study of cultural regularities 
in the characters of individuals who are members of remote societies of this sort. Since 
the scrutiny of documents is combined with the use of such informants as are avail- 
able, the method is neither pure historical inquiry nor yet the standard approach of 
such anthropologists who work without any documented time perspective. The resultant 
model is psychoanalytically oriented and also influenced by child development studies. 

The researches upon which the Manual is based are credited to the initiative of 
Ruth Benedict, in the framework of the Columbia University Research in Contemporary 
Cultures, namely, those of China, Czechoslovakia, the East European Jewish shtedl, 
France, Poland, pre-Soviet Great Russia, and Syria. Some 120 participants were involved 
with the project over a four-year period. The book falls into ten parts, its numerous 
chapters, by some dozen contributors, stemming from three sources: unpublished docu- 
ments, some well-known papers which have appeared before elsewhere, and comments 
written especially for this work. Rich in concrete detail, fused by its editors with 
sophisticated skill, the Manual can be discussed here only briefly, and only insofar as 
the interests of folklore are concerned. These are relatively prominent, but perhaps hard 
to appreciate out of the context of a book in which precisely the combination of work 
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in several media and in more than one modality, by way of group research, is the whole 
int. 

The folklorist will find that, among the methods used, the analysis of myths and 
literary materials, of drama, ritual, and film are emphasized. Part Five of the book (pp. 
219-263) is entitled “Written and Oral Literature;” introduced by Rhoda Métraux, it 
contains several selections we would single out for the purposes of this review. Virginia 
Heyer’s “Relations between men and women in Chinese stories” is based upon a the- 
matic analysis of sixty folk- and literary tales translated from Chinese, featuring such 
common character types as “the scholar,” “the military man,” “the swordswoman,” or 
“an entrancing and dangerous woman.” Abstracts of these stories were read to four male 
informants who, in turn, gave the investigator further versions: “the conclusion was 
reached that the stories were part of the real projective system of the four men, 
and that an analysis of these stories was relevant to the character structure of Cantonese 
village men.” 

Nelly Schargo Hoyt, by contrast, analyses only one theme in the first of her two 
contributions, “The image of the leader in Soviet ‘post-October’ folklore,” basing her 
study on a comparison of published traditional and modern folk poetry. In her second 
paper, “The ‘not-so:so’ images in Russian folklore,” she discusses a detail of form found 
in the Sylini and also found in popular Soviet poetry. This is supplemented by two brief 
selections, one of which, by Leopold H. Haimson, dealing with Russian “visual think- 
ing,” exemplifies again the double image cluster from another context. 

From the rest of the book, the folklorist will want to ponder at least half a dozen 
other contributions. Two of the most interesting are from the pen of Ruth Benedict 
herself, in both of which she relies on several types of literature, as well as on inform- 
ants. Her examination of “Male dominance in Thai culture” develops the proverb “Man 
is paddy; woman is rice,” and shows how this most revealing epitome is “elaborated 
in story and proverb and simile,” as well as in the national game of kite-flying. In “His- 
tory as it appears to Rumanians,” she is concerned with the powerful folk myths of 
the Rumanian past and the way in which school children are indoctrinated in “history.” 

The analysis of entertainment films in relation to the study of culture constitutes 
Part Six of the book (pp. 267-314). As a matter of historical development in movie 
evaluation, two of the important trends which contributed to the present form of this 
skill were the interpretation of folklore as a culture trait and the recognition of universal 
psychological motifs as sources of recurrent mythological themes. Both are among those 
explicitly recognized as theoretical antecedents of the method by such experts as Martha 
Wolfenstein, whose introductory chapter to the section sketches this background. 

Despite a certain imprecision in formulating her statements, Métraux’ “Resonance 
in imagery,” constituting Part Eight (pp. 343-362), is one of the most stimulating 
chapters in the book, an approach whose novelty lies in its breadth of scope and its 
unique combination of sources. By her title, she means the systematic relationships 
between images within and among different modalities; her concern is with both con- 
tent and structure, and her aim to state “the premises and the emotional emphases of 
the culture through imagery.” Though the discussion is rather subjective, it is none 
the less challenging, and invites translation into more objective and rigorous argument; 
this may well be possible now since the recent development, by Charles E. Osgood and 
his associates, at the University of Illinois, of a sensitive technique, called the semantic 
differential, for the exploration, in quantitative terms, of just such problems.’ 


1 See Charles E. Osgood and Thomas A. Sebeok, eds., Psycholinguistics: A Survey of Theory 
and Research Problems (Indiana University Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics, 
Memoir 10, Bloomington, 1954), Section 7.2.2. 
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Embedded in a book like this lie the seeds of many a controversy, not a few of 
which the folklore specialist will want to raise. Fortunately, however, controversies 
germinated by this Manual can always be empirically resolved, for the success or failure 
of the methods suggested here varies directly with the amount of information we can 
gain by these means when other doors stay shut to the investigator. Furthermore, jt 
seems necessary to assume that, in the next decades, ever more doors will block access 
by the conventional paths of the present. 

Indiana University Tuomas A, SEBEok 
Bloomington, Indiana 


GENERAL COLL“CTION 


Folk Travelers: Ballads, Tales, and Talk. Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. 
Hudson, and Allen Maxwell. (Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, Publica- 
tion of the Texas Folklore Society, No. XXV, 1953. Pp. 261, contributors, index. 
$4.00.) 


In its latest volume, the Texas Folklore Society has given us an interesting variety 
of collections and studies. As the title suggests, the central theme that the articles attempt 
to illustrate is the way the popular imagination treats aspects of folklore through trans- 
mission. For the purpose of review, the materials may be grouped under tales and 
legends, ballads and songs, speech, and general culture. 

In his opening article, J. Frank Dobie states the essentials of a good story: “humanity, 
a point, and the storyteller.” He presents some fascinating narrative variants to show 
how folk stories travel by attaching themselves to favorite people or places. From a 
number of oral and written sources, ranging from college professors and cowboys to 
Margaret of Navarre’s Heptameron and Carrie A. Strahorn’s Fifteen Thousand Miles 
by Stage, he illustrates the timelessness of a good tale. Mody C. Boatright offers us a 
preliminary comment on some legends from the oil regions, mentioning especially the 
motifs of (1) the new ax as the first purchase of every suddenly rich landowner, (2) the 
drilling of a good oil-producing well at the site of the breakdown of drilling equip- 
ment, and (3) the intoxicated geologist who hurriedly marks on a map a location that 
unexpectedly produces a million dollars. According to his survey, these motifs have 
appeared in both oral and printed versions; perhaps such incidents may have actually 
occurred more than once. The legend of the Devil in the Big Bend has interested 
Elton R. Miles, who summarizes materials about it from several informants. He believes 
that elements of the legendary lore appear to be derived partly from Catholic legend 
overlapping an ancient Indian legend, perhaps originally arising to explain volcanic 
action in the Big Bend. It would be helpful in accepting this conclusion if more evidence 
could be presented regarding the extent to which the native Indians created tales to 
explain geologic action. In his study of some variants of the Aarne-Thompson tale type 
366, Wilson M. Hudson has added to our knowledge. He centers his present survey on 
the version rather widely known as “I Want My Golden Arm.” If he eventually investi- 
gates the numerous other stories related to this tale, he will succeed in disclosing the net- 
work of narratives involved in a comprehensive study. Urban lore is offered by James 
Howard in an entertaining group of stories, concerned mainly with luxury merchandise 

and drawn chiefly from a newspaper advertising column, about the fabulous Neiman- 
Marcus store, a Dallas institution. From the memory of her great-aunt, Peggy Hendricks 
retells a tale known as “Wham, Jam, Jenny-Mo-Wham,” a combination of familiar 
motifs about a witch who kills children; and we are given a sampling of tales, recorded 
by John L. Sinclair and transcribed by Stella A. Sinclair, told by Richard Smith, whose 
repertory includes several “Uncle Remus” animal stories and a variant of the wide- 
spread “God and the Devil Counting Souls.” Since the storyteller’s speech is apparently 
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somewhat well preserved in the transcription, these tales contain valuable examples of 
the dialect. 

Although the attention given to ballads and songs in this volume is not so extensive 
as that devoted to legends and tales, the four articles dealing with folk music contain 
some of the most significant matter for students of folklore. Joseph W. Hendren has 
written a careful study of the combined peinted and oral transmissions of “Bonny 
Barbara Allen.” For the musical setting of the ballad he furnishes six examples, from 
its probable seventeenth-century Scottish score to a typical modern American variant. 
For the text he presents a readable summary of information concerning narrative ele- 
ments, character presentation, names of persons and places, and the like. In general, 
because of the respect for the essential tragic core of “Barbara Allen” among the folk, 
Hendren finds the ballad treated with much sound taste and artistry; in its transmission 
it has not degenerated. Robert C. Stephenson judiciously speculates on the relationships 
in subject and style between the Western European ballad and the Russian ballada. 
There seems to be some evidence for the influence of Russian literary translations of 
Western ballads on the pattern and subject matter of the dallada. In addition, he offers 
evidence that themes, details, and devices of Western ballads were probably borrowed 
by Russian folk singers without literary intervention. Stephenson, in another essay, on 
signature in ballad and story, expresses his belief that, since good performers are com- 
paratively rare among the folk, the folk artist may tend to break through the anonymity 
of the tale or ballad to associate himself with the scene as a witness or as one who had 
lived through the experience, although imaginary. The use of tragedias, or “love crime” 
ballads, is explained by Américo Paredes. Imported to the Lower Border from the 
Greater Mexican stock, they developed into ballad series. Elizabeth Hurley furnishes 
an original report, filled with much local color, on the songs and cries of Negro or 
Mexican peddlers in Texas. 

The remaining articles deal with folk speech or phases of community life. For 
instance, George B. Hendricks gives us insight into the varieties of names for wild 
animals of the West. From some of the methods that the explorer or pioneer used to 
classify animals new to him, the European vocabulary became enriched by the American 
experience. In an article on Emerson’s vocabulary, John Q. Anderson touches briefly 
on his use of popular speech in simile, metaphor, and proverb, a study that this reviewer 
has thought for some time needed to be done; it challenges further investigation. 

A sympathetic account of the ways of life in the Bear Creek country between 1900 
and 1910, presented by E. J. Rissmann, reveals the place that singings, play parties, 
and dances had there. The regional life was also governed by popular beliefs concern- 
ing weather and nature. Everett A. Gillis records weather signs and prophecies of West 
Texas similar to ones collected by the reviewer in North Georgia and Northwestern 
Florida. The free play of folk imagination, Roy Bedichek points out, may anticipate 
scientific verification of natural history. Gabriel Cérdova vividly records instances of 
black and white magic continuing along the Texas-Mexican Border. And, finally, in 
this volume, a storehouse of folkways, we can discover from Orlan L. Sawey the origins 
of Uvalde County cattle brands as shown by county registration books from 1858 to 
1875. These records do not support the usual beliefs that all brands have stories behind 
them or that the most important consideration in designing a brand was to make identi- 
fication difficult, The majority of the brands were simply based on the initials or names 
of their owners, elaborately designed brands remaining definitely in the minority. Most 
ranchers were not so imaginative as we have been led to believe. 


The Florida State University J. Russert REAvER 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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FOLKTALES 


Haida Myths Illustrated in Argillite Carvings. By Marius Barbeau. (Ottawa: National 
Museum of Canada, Anthropological Series No. 32, Bulletin 127, 1953. Pp. ix + 417, 
328 illustrations, bibliography. $4.50.) 


This attractive volume, assembled by the well-known Canadian folklorist, is pre- 
sented as the first of three designed to illustrate Haida argillite carvings. According to 
Barbeau, William Beynon, his Tsimsyan assistant in the field since 1915, has either 
interpreted or recorded most of the narratives, unless they were from printed sources 
or quoted. The photographs of the carvings here represented were taken by the author 
during the period 1926-1950. 

According to Barbeau, the earliest known date of argillite work among the Haida 
of the Queen Charlotte Islands is about 1820. The themes of these slate carvings were 
originally borrowed and imitated by the Haida from the “scrimshaw” of the whalers 
but in time, especially during the period from 1860 to 1890, the Haida began to draw 
on native folkloristic themes. The author has selected the narratives and myths which 
gained expression in the Haida carvings and has indicated in each case variations of 
the same tale and the date and sources of his information. Separate chapters are devoted 
to the myths of Volcano Woman, Bear Mother, Yehl the Raven, Thunderbird, Tlena- 
maw or the Dragon, Nanasimgat the native Orpheus, Wasco the Sea Wolf, Kagwaai 
or Stone-Ribs, Su’san or Strong Man, and tales of culture heroes swallowed by Salmon 
or carried away by the Eagle. According to Barbeau, the myths have travelled into 
prehistoric America from Asia with the ancestors of the present-day people who still 
conserve them. Some of the tales passed from the Tlingit and Tsimsyan to the Haida. 

The author recognizes that the narratives here collected are significant as a contri- 
bution to comparative folklore and suggests in the case of each type of myth the uni- 
versal, symbolic themes which are represented. 

Students of folklore are indebted to Barbeau for a definitive treatment of a hitherto 
little-known aspect of native Indian art, although examples of this commercial art are 
to be found in most of the large museums of Europe and America. With the publica- 
tion of the ensuing two volumes the author will have presented a complete picture 
of the artists who participated in this creative form of native sculpture and the stages 
in the development of this art form from 1820 to 1890. 


Indiana University Daviv Bipney 
Bloomington, Indiana 


FOLK DRAMA 


The Shepherds’ Play of the Prodigal Son (Coloquio de pastores del hijo prédigo). A Folk 
Drama of Old Mexico. Edited and translated by George C. Barker. (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Publications, Folklore Series 2, 1953. Pp. 167, 
bibliography. $1.75.) 

It would be very convenient, especially for those who do not read a foreign lan- 
guage, if all scholars who edit folklore manuscripts and song collections would trans- 
late them into English the way George C. Barker has done with the Mexican folk play 
of the Prodigal Son. The translation is quite good in that it renders the sense of the play 
without distortion, and it is close enough to the original Spanish to retain a good deal 
of the flavor. Considering the purpose of the work, no one would expect the author to 
do a literary translation, and, furthermore, there are so many Mexicanisms in the original 
that the added burden of explaining each one of them would not be worth it. The 
author clarifies this point by stating at the outset that “the aim throughout has been 
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to avoid an overly literal translation and to strive for the achievement of an English 
rendering which would catch the spirit—rather than simply the letter—of the Spanish 
original.” Occasionally there are interesting allusions or difficult renderings which the 
author has to supplement in a few notes. 

The author compresses into sixteen pages the essential information regarding the 
presentation and nature of the play. The discussion of religious folk drama in Spain 
and Mexico is followed by a clear account of the variation and distribution of similar 
folk drama in the American Southwest. Barker discusses the internal evidence of the 
manuscript which reveals its possible source quite clearly and indicates that it is “the 
product of two contrasting literary traditions.” The style and diction of the Spanish 
ecclesiastic is in direct contrast to that of the pioneer missionary who “developed a 
poetical expression based on the idiom of the folk with whom they were in constant 
contact.” 

The Prodigal Son play is an interesting combination of the usual “pastores” play 
with the story of the Prodigal Son as the title indicates. The theme is one for which 
Mexican folk have always shown a great deal of interest. It appears in the numerous 
variants of the ballad of the “Hijo desobediente” or “Disobedient son,” where com- 
parable passages describe the lot of the son who leaves home only to return to it when 
he is down and out. Ordinarily, other variants of the same play are combined into a 
single production, such as two, three or even more “pastorelas,” but this case is unique 
in that the two themes are so dissimilar. 

As Barker points out, there are many local interpolations in the play by the ad lib 
speeches of such characters as the Hermit and some of the Devils. The author has made 
a very thorough and accurate study of the play and has pointed out all the important 
elements objectively. There is sometimes a tendency among collectors of folklore to 
weight their evidence in favor of the local tradition to make a point of the indigenous- 
ness of the folklore material, or to show how “Spanish” the composition is. Barker's 
approach to the study of this play is more significant because it is cultural rather than 
literary, as he says in the introduction: “I feel on firmer ground in viewing the play 
as an element of folk culture.” The reader can more readily see how a play like the 
Prodigal Son fits into the culture that produced it. It is indeed a pleasure to read a 
study of a folk play without having to wade through so much unessential comment in 
order to get to the important facts. My impression is that the author has said everything 
that needs to be said, and has also consulted all the material available with which to 
document himself properly and place the play in its proper cultural and historical 
perspective. 

University of Denver Artuur L. CaMPA 
Denver, Colorado 


FOLKLORE IN EDUCATION 


Readings in Ukrainian Folklore. Readings in Russian Folklore. Readings in Polish 

Folklore. By J. B. Rudnyc’kyj. (Winnipeg, 1951, 1952, 1953- Pp. 32 each.) 

The material in the Readers for courses in Ukrainian, Russian, and Polish consists 
of samples from the folklore of the three Slavic countries. Selecting from the vast 
folklore stock Rudnyc’kyj showed knowledge both of the languages and the Slavic 
folklore itself and thus his Readers not only provide students with the language of the 
oral tradition, its rich vocabulary and varied stylistic forms, but also suggest the infor- 
mation implicit in the oral literature about the character, life and history of the Slavic 


peoples. 
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In a limited space Rudnyc’kyj has gathered characteristic illustrations of all the 
folklore genres which exist in the Ukraine, Russia, and Poland, well aware of which 
genre is typical for each country and which is common to all of them. The narrative 
genre in prose is in the Russian book represented by animal fables (Nos. 2-5) and by 
anecdotes which show the peasant’s common sense particularly in dealing with death 
and supernatural phenomena (Nos. 6-8). The next tale, however, is rather hackneyed 
and instead we would prefer to see an original mythological story from the folklore 
collections available in the libraries. Witty and largely in dialogue, this type will 
give the student an easy start in reading. The Wedding of Animals (No. 12) is longer; 
the subtle irony of its conversational language and the use of repetition as a stylistic 
device is worth attention here. The tale about a Piece of Pastry (No. 10) known in 
the Western Slavic world as well, is especially interesting for its concise, stylized form 
and an inserted cumulative song. The author could have used a specifically Russian 
vol’sebnaja skazka instead of the universal Little Red Riding Hood (No. 11); he 
illustrates, however, the traditional Russian folk-narrative by a rhymed final formula 
of a fairy tale (No. 13). Parallel material is represented in the Ukrainian Reader by 
fewer fables (Nos. 1-2), more stories from the life of the peasants (Nos. 3-5 and 8), 
one mythological tale (No. 6) and one Christian local legend (No. 7), but the majority 
of the Ukrainian folk-narrative in prose is concerned with the Cossack past: one 
legend about the city of Kiev (No. 9) and the tales of the Cossack heroes and their 
exploits (Nos. 10-12). Characteristically enough, the Polish Reader begins with an 
anecdote about paradise. Among the other Polish narratives local, royal, and heroic 
legends prevail; similar to the Ukrainian legends, they are based often on historical 
facts and focused mostly on the fight for the Christian faith. Specialists will be 
interested in the Polish variant of the Three Sisters (No. 9); it combines prose and 
verse. 

The heroic epic does not exist in the Western Slavic countries and is therefore 
reproduced only in the Russian and Ukrainian Readers. It is versified and chanted. 
With exception of the dylina of Sadko, the Russian byliny belong to the older cycle 
(Nos. 28-31); Sadko and the dylina about Volga and Mikula are given in their prose 
version. It would have been better, though, to illustrate a bylina which has been 
recorded directly from one of the Northern rhapsodes, and where the poetic form and 
especially the meter is better preserved than in the fragments published by Rudnyc’kyj 
or in the text from the eighteenth century manuscript he has used. The dumy of the 
Ukrainian Reader (Nos. 23 and 24) were recorded (as noted) by a professional group, 
the Bandura orchestra, and therefore there is a possibility that they were rearranged 
under a strong literary influence. 

Elegiac in mood and thematically linked with the dumy are the Ukrainian 
ballads (Nos. 17-21 and 26, 27). We do not find any ballads among the Russian 
material but they are richly represented in the Polish Reader: two ballads of a uni- 
versal theme are among the most popular in Poland (Nos. 11 and 12). Nos. 13, 14, 
and 26 are the shorter ballads which flourish along the Carpathian Mountains. Here 
Rudnyc’kyj should have certainly included a song of the mountaineers from the 
Polish Tatras. 

Lyric songs are represented by a Russian ¢astusSka (No. 22), two Ukrainian love 
songs (Nos. 15 and 16), one Polish dance song (No. 25) and three lullabys of which 
the Ukrainian one (No. 25) is most probably very ancient. The ritual poetry in the 
Readers shows much of the symbolism and imagery linked with the old magical 
practices: the Russian song with which the girls welcome the spring (No. 25), the 
Polish song linked with the summer ritual (No. 18), and two Polish harvest songs 
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(Nos. 21 and 22). From the rich stock of Slavic Christmas carols Rudnyc’kyj has 
chosen one Northern Russian carol with the refrain ovsen typical for the Russian 
North and another carol invoking koljada; one specifically Ukrainian S¢edrivka (No. 
29); and two Polish carols (Nos. 22 and 23) characteristic of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century Catholic tradition of the Western Slavic countries. Further ritual texts are 
part of the wedding and funeral ceremonies: in the Russian wedding song (No. 23) 
which has a semantic affinity with the laments, we find the parallellism common in 
the old Russian folkpoetry; both these features stand out particularly when the Russian 
example is compared with the Ukrainian wedding song (No. 28) and the correspond- 
ing Polish text (No. 19). The funeral laments are the most monumental among the 
Slavic ritual poetry: here we have the Russian lament of the wife for her husband 
(No. 26) and of the daughter for her mother (No. 27); the Ukrainian lament of the 
mother for her son (No. 25) which was, curiously enough, first recorded on Dnieper as 
late as 1943. All the ritual texts in prose here represented have a particular rhythm and 
sound pattern; while the imagery of the Russian incantations (Nos. 16-18) stays 
exclusively in the realm of the magic, the Polish one (No. 10) combines the magic 
elements with Christian tradition, i.e., with the invocation of Saints and with a 
fragment of a legend about Christ on earth. 

The gnomic genre, riddles, proverbs and sayings are mostly versified or rhymed. 
Thematically, the old Russian riddles represented in the Reader (No. 14) are con- 
cerned with the natural elements, the moon, sun, stars, storm, water, etc., the 
newer ones with such modern innovations as airplanes, trains, tractors and the like. 
Most of the Ukrainian riddles have a domestic and agricultural subject matter (p. 30). 
The Russian proverbs (No. 15) include many which are still used in everyday life by 
Russians of all cultural strata; the Ukrainian proverbs have the Cossacks as their 
principal theme and the Polish ones (Nos. 27, 28) reflect especially the Christian 
dualism of Heaven and Hell typical of the Western Slavic folklore. 

As comprehensive surveys of Slavic folklore, Rudnyc’kyj’s Readers may also be 
used to advantage in the Comparative Slavic Folklore classes; therefore parallel 
selections from the oral tradition of the other Slavic countries would be very welcome. 
A commentary, even a short one, is, of course, necessary. More quotations illuminating 
the material from the works of the folklorists might well be used; unfortunately the 
only information of this kind is a surprisingly flat quotation from the well-known 
Ukrainian folklorist, Filaret Kolessa, in the Ukrainian Reader (p. 13). It is good to 
find at least three pages of lexical notes in the Russian Reader; even here much which 
the American student cannot be expected to know is left unexplained. Not only the 
folklore material must be interpreted; it is just as necessary to explain where the word 
usage, accents, etc. differ from the literary language learned by students and, there- 
fore, without Rudnyc’kyj’s promised linguistic commentary the Readers would lose 
much of their practical value. 

Harvard University SvaTAVA PirKova JAKOBSON 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
RECORDINGS 


Elektra Records, Nos. 2-13. (189 West roth St., New York City. Each record a 10” LP, 
$4.45.) 
The twelve albums under review are indicative of the growing interest in folk 
songs, not only American but of all countries—a salutary manifestation in the world 
today. Elektra Records, a comparative newcomer in the field, is to be commended for 
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bringing so many hitherto unknown songs to our attention, and also for letting talented 
young singers, fine musicians, profoundly devoted to the people and their songs, many 
of them brought up in a folk-making environment, do the recordings. The creed of 
Elektra Records and of the singers they engage seems to be “to reflect, with feeling and 
respect, the style and the accent of the people.” To imply that they succeed all the time 
is to be somewhat over-enthusiastic and too optimistic. However, they have all done 
quite well. Let us examine these albums in some detail. 


Jean Ritchie Singing the Traditional Songs of Her Kentucky Mountain Family, 
(Elektra 2.) Here is folk singing at its best, as it was and (I hope) ever will be; it is 
utterly simple and unaffected, and intensely communicative because of these qualities, 
Although Jean Ritchie “is college educated and can read notes,” her vocal style is com- 
pletely innocent of sophisticated “artistic” effects. And yet what art there is in that 
unforgettable haunting quality of her light thin voice soaring gently above the fragile 
tinkling sounds of the dulcimer! Of a family of folk singers of the Appalachians, some 
of whom were Cecil Sharp’s informants in 1916, Ritchie still sings the old ballads and 
love songs, and in many instances, “her’s are the same ones grown older by a generation, 
sometimes already changed a bit in the slow process of musical evolution.” In this album 
are sixteen numbers, each one delightfully and sensitively rendered with a remarkable 
purity of pitch (a gift not often encountered among our new crop of folk singers), an 
unfailing sense of rhythm, and an intuitive response to differences in style. Here are 
such favorite love songs and ballads as, “Black is the Color,” “One Morning in May” 
(two versions), “My Boy Willie,” “Gypsum Davy” (an American version of the 
“Wraggle-taggle Gypsies”), “The Cuckoo” (sung in two versions), and “Keep Your 
Garden Clean.” For delightful humor there are “The Little Devils” (a whistled ver- 
sion), “Skin and Bones” (a ghost story), and “Little Cory” (who ran a still and drank 
herself to death on her own production); singing games and dance tunes as “Jubilee,” 
and “Old Virginny,” the charming cradle song “Hush Little Baby,” and others. This is 
an album worth having. 


Frank Warner Sings American Folk Songs and Ballads. (Elektra 3.) This is 
honest-to-goodness straightforward singing. Any one who has had any experience 
collecting folklore and heard the singing of old-timers, will at once recognize in 
Frank Warner’s singing the voice of the people—of a healthy, sturdy, buoyant folk on 
the march. He does not sing “with sweet refinement or grace,” or with that febrile 
anemic quality that some of our “folk singers” have affected, to the accompaniment 
of a lute. Warner’s voice is good and strong, at times rough. It would hardly win him 
laurels from the “bel canto” protagonists. Alan Lomax aptly characterized him: “Listen 
to Frank—he’s a big hunk of America singing.” He records in this album ten songs 
of great variety, accompanying himself on the guitar for the first song, and on a 
wooden banjo for the others. The first three songs are of the spiritual and camp meet- 
ing type: “Keep Your Hand on the Plow” (overwhelmingly stirring in its sustained 
fervor), “He’s Got the Whole World in His Hand” (attains effect through captivating 
simplicity), and “Hold My Hand” (a tune of hymn-like majesty). Of the traditional 
ballads we have “Lord Lovel” (sung simply and directly, but what impact!); and 
there are Two Civil War songs, “Battle of Bull Run” (a fragment of a Yankee song), 
and “The Unreconstructed Rebel,” a Carolina version (in which the Rebel is cer- 
tainly “unreconstructed” in his undying hate for the “damn Yankees”). The jolly, 
boisterous “Gilgary Mountains” (of an audacious Irish rogue), “Blue Mountain Lake” 
(a lumberjack song recounting the bold adventures of the Sullivan brothers and Jim 
Lou), and “Tom Dooley” (who was hanged for the murder of his sweetheart)—these 
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make up a fascinating gallery of characters. The last item is “The Days of Forty-Nine” 
(the disillusionment and despair of old Tom Mocre). 


Songs and Battles of America’s Wars: from the French and Indian War to the 
Civil War, sung by Frank Warner. (Elektra 13.) Here again Warner brings the same 
enthusiasm and energy in singing of soldiers, generals, battles, patriotic fervor, tragedy 
and humor of some of the wars fought on American soil. This collection of thirteen 
songs fills a long-felt need in recordings. Our history teachers in the primary and 
secondary schools, and, yes, in the colleges too, can find much in this album to 
brighten and vitalize classroom recitation and discussion. Of the French and Indian 
War there are the pathetic tale of “Felix the Soldier” (who sums up all wars with 
“To the Divil with the fighting,/ I am glad the war is done”), “The Press Gang 
Sailor” (who dies gladly that “the Union Jack [may] be unfurled”), and “The Bal- 
lad of Montcalm and Wolfe.” Of the days of ’76 there are the jolly “Doodle Dandy” 
(with the rollicking refrain, “Indian pudding and pumpkin pie,/ Oh, that will make 
the Yankees fly”), the well-known “Paul Jones,” and the plaintive “The British Soldier” 
(also known as “The Dying Sergeant,” whose last words urge the colonists to carry on 
til victory: “Fight on, America’s noble sons,/ Fear not Great Britain’s thundering 
guns;/ Maintain your rights from year to year,/ God’s on your side, you need not 
fear”). For the War of 1812 Warner sings the boastful “Perry’s Victory.” The first 
of the Civil War songs is “The Battle Cry of Freedom.” In an album where all the 
songs are of folk origin, I question the need for including this one composed by 
George F. Root. No one, however, would deny the popularity and historical importance 
of the song. The other Civil War songs are the deeply emotional “The Twenty-Third,” 
the fervent “Virginia’s Bloody Soil,” “The Southern Girl’s Reply” (to the tune of “The 
Bonnie Blue Flag”), the defiant “The Old Reconstructed” (an Ohio version), and “The 
Bonnie Blue Flag.” Mrs. Warner supplies excellent commentary and descriptive notes 
for both albums. 


British Traditional Ballads In America, sung by Shep Ginandes. (Elektra 4.) 
Further proof that Elektra Records’ interest lies in the songs rather than in the “big 
name” of the performer is clearly shown in the following two albums recorded by 
Shep Ginandes. The singer is a Boston physician who has a great love for the folk 
songs of all peoples, and an infectious manner of delivery. Ginandes is not, as faz as 
I know, a field collector of folksongs. He has done almost all of his “collecting” from 
books, other printed sources, and recordings. He is discriminating in his selection, 
and possesses a remarkable feeling and understanding of different styles. I only wish that 
he had included in his sparse notes of six ballads recorded here, complete information 
of the sources. I think it only fair that collectors, editors, and publishers be given 
some credit. The ballads sung are: “The Green Willow Tree” (Child 286), “The 
Cruel Mother” (Child 20), “Lord Bateman” (Child 53), “Edward” (Child 13), “Lord 
Randall” (Child 12), and “Lord Thomas and Fair Elinore” (Child 73). 


There Was A Little Tree. American Folk Songs for Children, sung by Shep 
Ginandes. (Elektra 7.) I think Ginandes is at his best performing these songs. He 
enjoys singing them, and children will love to hear him. Many of these tunes are 
old favorites: the cumulative song “There Was a Little Tree,” the dance tune “I Went 
Upon the Mountain Top,” the humorous “The Monday’s Wedding,” the ever-favorite 
“Billy Boy,” the mirthful “I Bought Me a Cat,” the nursery “Froggie Went A-Court- 
ing,” the lively “Oh, But I Won’t Have Him,” the oft-recurring (and appetizing) 
“Ground Hog,” the tender “Who Will Shoe My Little Foot,” and the humorous 
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adventures of “The Mare.” All of these add up to an excellent bill. This album cap 


do much to help enrich the nursery school program and classroom activity. Adequate 
notes are provided by Kenneth S. Goldstein. 


Folk Songs From the Southern Appalachian Mountains, sung by Tom Paley, 
with Guitar and Five-String Banjo. (Elektra 12.) Tom Paley performs eleven numbers 
in a voice of a rather dry quality, but with redeeming competent facility on the 
guitar and banjo. He does his best in fast rhythmic songs; the slower, sustained ones 
do not come off so well. Paley, who “has been pretty busy with other things such as 
studying mathematics,” maintains that he emphasizes the instrumental more than the 
singing, whereas “most folk singers depend on their voices and merely use a guitar 
or a banjo to provide a bit of accompaniment.” If Paley is under the impression that 
true folk singing is anything but that, then he has been badly informed. Indeed, these 
recordings unfortunately display it. The listener is “carried away” by the accompani- 
ment rather than by what is by far more important, the melody and words. However, 
Paley should be credited with a very good selection and discriminating commentary, 
The album contains the following songs: “Shady Grove” (a courting song, whose 
verses are also encountered in “Cindy” and “Old Joe Clark”), “The Miller’s Song,” 
“The Lord by the Northern Sea” (a variant of “Twa Sisters”), “The Old Grey 
Goose” (here treated as a dance tune), the well-known “Jackaro,” “The Jealous Lover,” 
“Deep Water” (a variant of “Omie Wise”), “The Girl on the Greenbriar Shore,” and 
“Little Maggie” (given the best performance). Paley also gives handsome solo renditions 
on the banjo and guitar (“The Coal Creek March,” “The O'Sullivan Mor,” “Buck 
Dancer’s Choice,” and “Wildwood Flowers”). 


Queen of Hearts. Early English Folk Songs, sung by Cynthia Gooding. (Elektra 
11.) As the number of recording albums of folk songs increases, and that number in 
the last five years is truly staggering, the companies become inevitably hard-pressed 
in finding material, with so much duplication already on the market. One way of 
continuing the sale is to find new attractive classifications and titles for the albums. 
The individual songs are frequently our old friends under new covers. The album 
listed above and the following one are to the point. These observations in no way 
minimize the value of such reissues, especially when they are so exquisitely sung by 
Cynthia Gooding, a trained singer with a magnificent contralto voice. It is a great 
pleasure indeed to hear so fine an artist bring such sensitive interpretations to folk 
songs. She rarely yields to the temptation of vocal over-indulgence or “arty” effects. 
Gooding is not only a very good musician, but apparently has an intelligent compre- 
hension of folklore problems, as her discerning notes show. However, I must still 
persist in my complaint of the failure of these singers, or their editors, to cite the 
sources where they had learned or copied their songs. The twelve songs in this album 
“sing of the beginning, the middle and the end of love, true love and false, requited 
and unrequited, love lost, won, desired and lamented.” Indeed, the tragic aspect of 
love dominates these songs from the sorrowful, yearning opening tune, “The Queen 
of Hearts,” to the final “May Day Song,” where the title hardly relieves the solemn 
grief of its contents (“The life of man is but a span,/He blossoms as the flower”). The 
other songs are: “Through the Groves” (a fair young maiden lamenting for her 
shepherd dear), “Oh, Mother, Go Make My Bed” (of the grief and death of the 
love-forsaken maiden), “Queen Eleanor’s Confession” (of all the hideous crimes she had 
committed), “My Only Jo and Dearie O” (the plaint of an unhappy maid), “The 
Lowlands of Holland” (“I never, never had but one true love and he was drowned 
at sea”), “Once I Had a Sweetheart” (and now I’ve got none), “The Green Bushes” 
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(where the old love arrived to find that his maiden was gone . . . with another), “Straw- 
berry Fair” (the moral tone of the text is enlivened by the bouncing lilt of its rhythm, 
the only really spirited song in the album), “The Banks of Green Willow” (where my 
Jove shall be buried), and “The Sprig of Thyme” (the cruel lad, “for ’tis he that has 
stolen my thyme”). 


O Lovely Appearance of Death. American Folk Songs of Sadness and Melancholy, 
sung by Hally Wood. (Elektra ro.) As the title suggests, all the songs in this collection 
speak of death, or the evils of sin leading to that inevitable catastrophe. The solemnity 
and tragedy of this inescapable event, not much relieved musically by the hope of salva- 
tion, are immensely intensified by Hally Wood’s singing. She achieves her effects by 
the sheer color of her voice, aided by an unfailing sense of pitch and sustained legato, 
and further heightened by singing most of her songs unaccompanied. It is, however, 
inevitable that an album entirely devoted to the one theme of death may become some- 
what monotonous! The only relief from this sameness of melodic and rhythmic 
texture comes in the last two songs: “King’s Highway,” an exultant spiritual (to me, 
one of the best numbers in the album), and “O, Daddy, Be Gay” (our old friend 
“The Devil and the Farmer’s Wife”). The other songs in the album are “House of 
the Rising Sun” (of a girl living in sin), “When I Was a Young Girl” (a very 
interesting version of “The Streets of Laredo”), “Pretty Saro” (of an unhappy lover 
suffering “death ten thousand times”), “Burns and Highland Mary” (of the poet and 
his tragic love), “O Lovely Appearance of Death” (a remarkable song whose text 
was composed by the revivalist preacher George Whitefield), “Death Comes Creeping” 
(excellent spiritual), “Pretty Polly” (and Willie’s cruel murder), “Locks and Bolts” 
(a determined lover who wins her though “blood was shed from every side”), and 
“My Dearest Dear” (despair of a grieving heart separated from the beloved). 


Voices of Haiti, recorded by Maya Deren. (Elektra 5.) Maya Deren, long a stu- 
dent of Haitian Voudoun, recorded this splendid album during ceremonials held 
near Croix-Des-Missions and Petionville. It is an amazing achievement considering 
the technical difficulties she encountered, with the microphone lashed to the center- 
post of the ceremonial peristyle. This album is among the best that I have heard for 
having captured so well the numerous facets of the Voudoun ritual. To quote Miss 
Deren, this is a “record not of men and women at play, nor of their relaxed spontaneities, 
nor of their effort to create an art-work for other men or for the satisfaction of an 
employer. It is a record of labor, of the most serious and vital effort which a Haitian 
makes, for he is here laboring for divine reward, addressing himself not to men but 
to divinity. They are singing for the gods.” 


Mexican Folk Songs, sung by Cynthia Gooding. (Elektra 8.) Cynthia Gooding 
Sings Turkish and Spanish Folk Songs. (Elektra 6.) Here again the rem:rkable ver- 
satility of this fine singer is clearly shown; her voice is capable of the minutest inflec- 
tions and gradations; she is gifted with a wonderful ear for languages, and she ex- 
hibits a high competency on the guitar. Most of these songs, covering many facets of 
Mexican social and religious life, were collected by Gooding. I was deeply moved by 
her subtle rendition of “El Arreo;” one wanted to hear more verses. Then there is 
also the tender, lyrical “Que linda es la mafiana,” and many others. There is one 
reluctant criticism I must make of Gooding’s singing of these songs; especially in the 
strongly rhythmic numbers, she has a tendency to break the phrases by sudden ex- 
plosive fortes on some words, where a more controlled crescendo would be more 
appropriate. 
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The seven Spanish songs are of great interest. For one thing, most of these have 
not been recorded before, and are ethnologically significant in that they show the 
fusion in text and melody of the Hispanic-Arabic cultures. The Turkish songs, of ut- 
most value to the folklorist and musician, are the least successful in their performance, 
although the singer has a fairly good grasp of their mood and spirit. While it may 
be true (and only in a very limited sense) that the folk music of Turkey has, in some 
instances, escaped direct Arabic influences, her cultural affiliations with the peoples 
of Central Asia gave her music a specific characterization in melodic contour and 
rhythmic accentuation. These subtle nuances have escaped Gooding. Her singing, 
however lovely per se, is entirely diatonic, with an occasional chromatic inflection, 
and fails to take cognizance of the smaller intervals and vocal coloring (extremely 
difficult for a foreigner to master) that is so indigenous to Turkish music. And that 
is equally true of the percussive or other accompanying instruments. In spite of these 
strictures Gooding achieves some telling effects in such songs as “Ankaranin Tasina 
Bak,” “Eminem,” and “Ak koyun.” 


French Traditional Songs, sung by Shep Ginandes. (Elektra 9.) This is a perfect 
album with which to conclude this long review. It is as delightful as a jolly rollicking 
final number on a long program should be. Ginandes, who is at his very best here, 
has selected a tonal cavalcade displaying many facets of the French esprit, but more 
particularly those associated with the Voix-de-Ville. These songs, quoting Hasan 
Ozbekkan, “were born, for the most part, in crowded cities—preferably Paris. They 
obtained their first successes and were injected into the national consciousness in noisy 
cabarets and dives, whence they have spread through oral tradition toward the rural 
areas to get imbedded in the minds and memories of the people. And because now 
the people sing them, they are folksongs.” Their range is quite wide. In this album 
we find drinking songs, complaints, children’s songs, romances, student songs, Rabelai- 
sian ditties, etc. These songs, though lacking “in deep elegance,” do “succeed in ex- 
pressing all the momentary moods, the patriotic worries, the fashionable hedonisms, 
the gay Jaisser-aller, which France has experienced on and off during the past two or 
three centuries of her history.” Ginandes has completely entered and absorbed the 
spirit of these songs, and he has a good time singing them. 


Queens College Cartes Haywoop 


Flushing, New York 


Dean Faulkner Folk Story Series. (Distributed by the Methodist Publishing House, 
Nashville, Tennessee: World of Fun Records S251, S252, $253, 78 rpm. With four 
page leaflet, “Uncle Simon’s Folk Tales.’’) 


These are unsurpassable examples of Negro folktale recordings. Long celebrated 
for his story recitals while Dean of Chapel at Fisk University, the Reverend W. J. 
Faulkner (now of Chicago), has recorded some of the tales originally told him by an 
illiterate ex-slave, Simon Brown, from Society Hill, South Carolina. Faulkner’s de- 
livery, perfected through constant repetition before audiences, and here presented un- 
der studio conditions, improves on reality just enough to remain authentic to the oral 
tradition and still present audible, unslurred, and faultless texts. (The Alabama Negro 
tale recorded from the field by Ethnic Folkways in “Negro Folk Music of Alabama,” 
Vol. 1, Side 2, Band 6, can scarcely be understood.) Faulkner expertly reproduces the 
intonations, rhythms, and locutions of the Southern Negro raconteur. He intersperses 
familiar rhymes in the cante-fable manner, catches the soaring frenzy of the preacher, 
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mimics the high-pitched rabbit and the deep-throated bear, and in every way portrays 
the characteristic devices of Negro storytelling art. 
The six tales he has selected are typical specimens from the Negro repertoire: 


S251-A, “The Eagle—He Flew.” A fine example of the humorous Negro folk ser- 
mon, with its rhapsodic imagery and final deflation by the enthusiastic Sister. Several 
of J. Mason Brewer’s preacher stories in The Word on the Brazos turn on the comical 
comments of shouting Sisters in the congregation. 

$251-B, “Bre’r Turkey Buzzard Waits for Dinner.” See South Carolina Folk Tales 
(Columbia, S. C., 1941), 7, “Buzzard an Hawk,” for a text and references; and my 
“A Negro Storytelling Session on Tape,” Midwest Folklore, Ill (Winter, 1953), 205-209. 

S252-A, “Bre’r Possum and the Big Snake.” Type 155 and Motif J1172.3, “The 
Ungrateful Serpent Returned to Captivity.” I have collected texts in Michigan from 
lola Palmer of Niles and J. D. Suggs of Calvin. This is the third form of the type as 
described by Archer Taylor in his review of Waldemar Liungman, Varifran Kommer 
Vara Sagor, in JAF, 67 (1954), 93-94. 

S252-A and B, “How Bre’r Rabbit Went A-Courting.” See Motif H331, “Suitor 
contests: bride offered as prize,” and also H503.1, “Song duel.” 

S253-A and B, “Bre’r Tiger and the Big Wind.” Motif K713.1.1, “Animal allows 
himself to be tied so as to avoid being carried off by the storm,” includes two Joel 
Chandler Harris stories in its references. This plot is No. 1 in Martha W. Beckwith, 
Jamaica Anansi Stories (Memoirs of the American Folklore Society), 17 (1924), “Tying 
Tiger,” 1-3; African analogues are discussed, 233-234. 

S253-B, “Bre’r Bear Meets 2 Man” (title omitted from record label). Type 157, 
“Learning to Fear Men.” I have collected sixteen variants in Michigan, to be published 
in the Southern Folklore Quarterly as “King Beast of the Forest Meets Man.” Faulk- 
ner’s text is unusual in having a little girl rather than a little boy be seen on the road. 


Michigan State College Ricuarp M. Dorson 


East Lansing, Michigan 
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contrasting ideas were discussed. Loring Williams read a paper on the “Evolution of 
a Folk Ballad,” and Albert H. Roemer spoke on “Carnival Lingo.” 


Hoosier Fotktore Society:—HFS met 17 July 1954 at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, for a business meeting and election of officers. 


Onto Forktore Socrety:—OFS met on 3 April 1954 in Columbus, Ohio. Newbell 
N. Puckett read a paper entitled “Some Aspects of Negro Folklore;” and Gabriel 
Cordova spoke on “Spanish Tales.” Anne Grimes and Harry Oster led “An Evening of 
Ohio Songs.” 


MicnicaN Forktore Society:—MFS met on 27 March 1954. The following papers 
were read: William Heist, “Folklore in Belgium;” Howell Taylor, “Pioneer Architecture 
of Michigan;” Richard M. Dorson, “Old Marster and Clever John in Michigan;” Char- 
lotte Timm, “Folklore Tradition in Puppetry;” Bruno Nettl, “Musical Composition in 
Primitive Culture;” and William Rudy and Roman Rosdolsky, “Polyphonic Folksinging, 
with Slavic and Caucasian Examples.” Ivan Walton made a report on the Place Name 
Project and Aili Johnson on Michigan Folklore Research. 


New Mexico Forktore Sociery:—NMFS held its ninth annual all state meeting 
of 15 May 1954 in Santa Fe, with 100 persons present. The following papers were read: 
Aurora Lucero White Lea, “Spanish Folklore;” Will Evans, “Navajo Folklore—Denay 
Deginney;” Pauline Lamb, “Folktale in Elementary Teaching;” T. M. Pearce, “New 
Mexico Shepherds’ Play;” S. Omar Barker, “Folk Flavor for Poetry;” and Bettie 
Ancona, “English and American Folksongs.” Discussion leaders were: R. D. Jameson, 
morning session; and Rose White, afternoon session. “Canticas y Canciones” was sung 
by La Sociedad Folklorica de Santa Fe at the afternoon meeting. Special guests of the 
Society were Oliver LaFarge, Alice Marriot, Fray Angelico Chavez, and Mario Julio. 
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